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teacher's pet! kitten-soft, 


washable, shape-retaining . . 


orion knit sheath 


22.93 


Jerry Gilden’s knit sheath of 
100% virgin du Pont orlon that 
washes as easily as a fine 
sweater; quick-drying, needs no 
blocking . . moth-proof! Heather 
beige or light grey. 8 to 16. 
Leather belt.....$5 plus 10% tax 
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FLOWERS OWN 
WooD 
Movable Chair 
DESKS 


Designed for correct posture, 
seating comfort and appearance, 
manufactured in FLOWERS 
own factory by the most modern 
methods, using only the finest 
materials. 





in place of only THREE! 


NOW you can get FLOWERS Own Correct Posture Wood Movable 
Desks in FOUR SIZES instead of the conventional three: 
13-inch - 15-inch - 17-inch 
and 18-inch, 
to suit all ages and all sizes of pupils. In both Left and Right Hand 
Models. These Desks are finished with O'Neil Duro Scratch Resistant 
Finish, and the tops have an extra special luro finish, the nearest thing 
to plastic. Our new, modern factory has increased production and has 


thousands of these wonderful desks for immediate shipment. Contact 


us at your earliest opportunity ! 


FLOWERS Equipment Co., Inc. 
RICHMOND - LAWRENCEVILLE 
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We are particularly proud of our employees... young folks of all ages, whose constant research and 
color craftsmanship are making available for today’s children outstanding art and handcraft materials. 
We look to our employees and products with pride and feel they are playing a vital role in the 


creative education of a nation. 


It is our goal to furnish you, the user, unsurpassed school art and handcraft materials, designed to 
bring out new inspirational heights for all your art classes. 


1/ways insist on Prang Products, they are proven performers in classrooms everywhere! 


J. H. PENCE COMPANY, Roanoke and Richmond, Virginia 


Your Prang Distributor 
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SEPTEMBER, 1957 
VOLUME LI 
NUMBER 1 


Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re- 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us. 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contributions Welcomed—Articles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned ; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 

Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- 
ing publication. (September and October is- 
sues have deadline of July 25 and August 25, 
respectively.) 

Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $5.00 Two dollars of the 
membership fee is for the subscription to the 
Virginia Journal of Education. 

Second-class mail privileges authorized at 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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Our Cover—This happy teacher greets the new school year with a 
broad smile as she prepares for the return of her students. Here Mrs. 
Eleanore Nininger is loaded down with the hundreds of new books 
for distribution to her sixth grade pupils. Mrs. Nininger teaches at 


Wasena School in Roanoke. 
(Photo by Hammersley—Roanoke Times) 
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I enjoyed the Leadership Conference 
and feel that I am much better quali- 
fied to act as president of the Norfolk 
County Education Association because 
I attended. The meetings were in- 
teresting and beneficial; the food was 
delicious; the accommodations com- 
fortable; and the hospitality and 
friendship extended by the VEA lead- 
ers made it an enjoyable experience. 

Mrs. Mary G. Coffman, President 
Norfolk County Education Assn. 


Portsmouth 


I thought you had a very fine meet- 
ing (Leadership Conference at Madi- 
son College) and I appreciated the op- 
portunity of having a part in it. 

Fred B. Corr, Principal 
Botetourt Elementary School 
Gloucester 


Thank you for your prompt answer 
to my letter and for the helpful ma- 
terial you sent me. This will be help- 
ful in giving me a better understand- 
ing of some of the problems of the 
schools in the State today. 

Mrs. Arthur R. Giesen 
Rad ford 


Thank you for the membership card 
in tte Virginia Education Association. 
Since 1930 my association with Vir- 
ginia Education has been a privilege. 
There are many teachers, friends and 
pupils that have meant much to me. 
I regret having to give up so unex- 
pectedly. It is bad to have to accept 
medical casualty because of careless 
reading of dental x-ray for 10-15 
years. My best wishes for the con- 
tinued advance of education in Vir- 
ginia. 

Merle C. Gray 
Box 28 
Burton, S. C. 


I wish to thank you for your very 
gracious, thoughtful and friendly ges- 
ture—the “complimentary paid-up 
membership card.” 

I appreciate this act of kindness and 
will always cherish the card, because of 
what it stands for. However, let’s 
hope I never have to use it at the Pre- 
ventorium—if I do, I shall be very 
grateful for it. I never missed a day 
from school during the last four years 
of teaching service—(because of ill- 
ness). Willye Elizabeth Evans 
Horntown, Accomack County 


It is difficult to thank you fine peo- 
ple for all you do for us in the schools. 
I have always gotten prompt action on 
everything that was referred to this 
splendid Association. 

The April issue of the Virginia 
Journal strikes me as one of the best 
issues in a long time. The articles con- 
cerning Dr. Howard and Dr. Paschall 
were beautifully done. 

For all the planning and foresight 
that went into the FTA Convention I 
em very grateful. Apparently there 
was not a single hitch. It was com- 
forting to see this new adventure for 
the FTA members so well expedited 
and so professionally toned. 

Mrs. Zada D. Carver 
Senior Counselor 

John Marshall High School 
Richmond 

Please accept my delayed ‘Thank 
you” for the January copy of the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education with the 
play, “This is Your Life—Virginia”. 

Our production was a big success. 
In fact, we were requested to put it on 
the following week for all the teachers 
(high school and elementary) of Alex- 
andria. 

James Roberts 
Mount Vernon Elementary School 
Alexandria, Virginia 

The application for retirement went 
through and I retire as of July 1, 
1957! I am so very grateful to you for 
your encouragement, your assistance 
and your thoughtfulness. 

Elsie Coleman 
Chester 

Thank you for publishing my article 
on Jefferson in the March issue of the 
Virginia Journal of Education. 1 hope 
it will be used by a number of high 
schools in a Jefferson Day celebration. 

W. E. Garnett 
Blacksburg 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


On what happens in the next second or so, hinges the fate of someone’s property—perhaps even 


someone’s life! A switch is turned, a starter is pressed—an engine takes hold instantly! 
Fast starting, anti-stalling and many other qualities of gasoline which today add 


to your safety and driving pleasure were pioneered by Esso Research. 
In this and hundreds of ways, ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil! 
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FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 





School furniture is a tool of the teaching profession. Doesn’t it 
logically follow that money paid for good tools is a sound 





investment? 
This No. 445 High School and College Desk is unique in 
AMERICAN the school field. It offers maximum seating comfort with full 
= 7 he freedom to perform all tasks, left- or right-handed; has gen- 
erous space between chair and writing surface; pylon-type 
construction provides ample legroom for all —including 
Exclusive Distributor largest students. AMEREX® plastic top is 5 times more wear- 

J. H. PENCE COMPANY resistant than wood tops. 


P. 0. Box 9517, Richmond 28, Virginia ine a, eee built in Zs — oes 
‘ihe eliminates disturbing chair scraping. And, because des 
P. 0. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia heights and seat heights may be varied, this one unit can be 


used from Grade 7 through college. 


School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
s END F ° R OUR School Tables Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 
Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
Cc 1°) MPLETE CATALOG Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
Primary Materials 


delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards 
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“The Story of Menstruation” = _— * 
by Walt Disney Productions 


When eager hands start raising, ever wish you had 
all the answers at your fingertips? Wish granted! 
—when this educational program goes to work for 
you. First, there’s the incomparable 10-minute 
movie by Walt Disney Productions: ‘The Story 


“The Story of Menstruation” shows 
how normal and natural this func- 
tion is. Animated diagrams help girls 
understand the menstrual process... 
appealing little Disney-style charac- 
ters dramatize health and grooming hints for whole- 
some year ’round living. The film encourages a mature, 
confident attitude toward growing up. It is done 
with charm and taste—and has the complete approval 
of parents, teachers, doctors, nurses, Girl Scout 
leaders, industrial counselors, church groups. 

















of Menstruation’’—supplemented by two book- 
lets, one for pre-teens and one for older girls. 
More than 25 million schoolgirls have seen this 
16 mm. sound and color film. You’ll want your 
girls to see it. 


*You’re A Young Lady Now” gives 
your pre-teens added menstrual 
preparation. For this illustrated 
booklet reviews important highlights 
of the movie—including ways to 
start good health and grooming 
habits now. Tells all they need to know in terms 9 to 
12-year-olds understand. Girls enjoy reading and 
re-reading this attractive booklet which helps answer 
their many questions. And you’ll appreciate the 
healthy attitude it encourages in them. 





“Very Personally Yours” is a booklet prepared for girls 12 and over. 
Its 20 interesting, illustrated pages give teen-age girls further details 
about menstruation, exercises, grooming, sports, social contacts. Be 
sure to order all you need of both booklets, so each girl has her own 
copy. She will want to keep it, as reference, for years to come. 














" PSS ew CLIP AND MAIL TODAY !—-———-—-—-—-------— 1 
Teaching Guide and Menstrual Guide | ; 

| Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
ey You can adapt this guide to any | Educational Dept. ST-97, Neenah, Wisconsin I 
¥ ar: teaching situation—because | Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film "The Story ; 
hundreds of teachers helped | of Menstruation.” : 
| plan itthat way. Thelargecolor | Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) | 
} e chart on menstrual physiology | 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) ie l 
y O ys a is useful for classroom lectures. | Also send the following: 
1 | __ copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 
. : i | copies of “Very Personally Yours" (for girls 12 and over) | 
This entire program or any part of it is | (_] Physiology Chart [] “Teaching Guide” | 
available to you without charge from ! 
Name —- | 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, | =e | 
| School | 
the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. | | 
| Street City Zone State ae [ 
KOTEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. L ene a ET ane ttsecareeneiemsenes cements emm ence cs cceb em exmerseusemseusamampenn a 
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Merle Sidener School, Indianapolis, Architects: Daggett, Naegele & Daggett; engineers: Fink & Roberts; contractor: Cannon Construction Co. 


Concrete and Cantilever Design 
Cut Costs for Modern School 


Attractive, modern appearance distinguishes this fine 
school, completed at a cost of only 92¢ per cu. ft.— 20 
to 25 per cent less than the cost of other new buildings 
of comparable size and quality in the area. 


Concrete cantilever beams at 17’ 2” centers are an out- 
standing feature in the design. Supported on twin concrete 
columns that form a central corridor, they extend beyond 
the exterior walls of the classrooms as roof overhang. 
Concrete ribs between the cantilever beams carry light- 
weight precast concrete panels that form the roof. 





In the auditorium, cantilever beams from opposite walls 


Ay i ee) 
bar ot ae a ee oe ae join at the center of the room to form a 58-ft. roof span 


wom 


a 
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; 
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(see drawing below). Exposed concrete masonry, used 


Above: The all-concrete roof covers two rows of outside class- 
rooms and a central corridor. With its overhang, the roof is for partitions and backup throughout the structure, as- 
68 ft. wide. Below: 29-ft. concrete cantilever beams extend 
from corridor columns over the classrooms and exterior walls. 


sures maximum firesafety, economy and durability. 


Concrete construction for schools is moderate in first 












cost, means lower maintenance expense and extra long 
life. These factors add up to low annual cost — which 
pleases school officials and taxpayers alike. 


Write for free booklet on concrete school design and 
construction, distributed only in the U. S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
1401 State Planters Bank Bldg., Richmond 19, Virginia 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 


29 I 29 23 


4 bd = _ = 3 
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Right: cantilever beams extend across THRU. Z AUDITORIUM: 
auditorium from opposite walls, meet ( 


at center. Floor here is lowered 4 ft. 
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Teaching 
Tools 


Tax Teaching Kits—The most 
comprehensive tax teaching program 
yet developed by the Internal Revenue 
Service will be available in late 1957 
to high schools and colleges of the na- 
tion. Two types of tax teaching kits 
are being prepared—one for general 
instruction, and particularly 
adapted for young people mainly in- 
terested in farm tax problems. All 
kits serve as 
guidelines for teachers presenting them. 
For additional information about the 
school program, write or telephone 





one 


contain materials to 


your District Director of Internal 
Revenue, 
Fulbright Scholarships offer 


American graduate students a chance 
to study in Australia or New Zealand 
and 17 other countries, during the 
1958-59 program. Candidates must 
apply before November 1. Fulbright 
awards for pre-doctoral study and re- 
search in Europe, Asia and Latin Amer- 
ica cover transportation, tuition, books 
maintenance for one academic 
year. For further information, write 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion 1 East 67th Street, New York 21, 
N. Y., for the brochure “United States 


Government Grants.” 


and 


Teaching Films 


McGraw-Hill Text films (330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36) begins its 
90-minute Omnibus 
TV-Programs “The Constitu- 
tion” (3 part series) and “Lincoln 
Series” (Sports). You and your stu- 
dents, familiar with the high quality of 
this production will watch for other 
releases. 


release of the 
with 


equally applicable-to-school 
The length of the programs will make 
scheduling difficult for class periods, 
however. 

Young America Films (18 East 41st 
Street, New York 17) list 59 titles of 
CBS-TV “You Are There” programs 
they make available for your high 
school or college classes. These half- 
hour interest-rousers give time for in- 
struction correlated to their content in 
a wide subject range. Young America 
also releases TV’s “The Search” pro- 
grams, with a growing list of 25-min- 
ute long selections. Write for lists. 
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Calendar of Events 


October 11-12—First Annual Na- 
tional Conference, Department of 
Rural Education, NEA, Denver, 
Colorado 


October 13-16—12th National Con- 
ference of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents, NEA, Denver, 
Colorado 


October 15—Deadline for selecting 
nominee for Outstanding School 
Board Member Award by local asso- 
ciations. Nominations are to be 
mailed directly to VEA Headquar- 
ters. (Criterion in making the award 
will be the contribution which the 
school board member has made to 
the improvement of the _ public 
school system in his county or city.) 


October 30, 31, November 1— 
Sist Delegate Assembly and Con- 
vention of the Virginia Education 
Association, Richmond. 


November 8-9—Southeast Regional 
Conference, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA, Tampa, 
Florida 


November 10-16—American Edu- 
cation Week 


November 13-16—Regional Con- 
vention, International Council for 
Exceptional Children, Miami, 


Florida 


November 15-16—2nd State-wide 
FTA Convention, Richmond 


November 17-20—National 
ference on Recreation for the Men- 
tally Ill, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, NEA, Washington, D. 
od 

November 28-30—Southern Busi- 
ness Education Association, United 
Business Education Association, 
NEA, Louisville, Kentucky 

November 28-30—Annual Conven- 


tion, National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, NEA, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Con- 








Written specially for young girls 
just beginning to menstruate 


Your students may be too shy to ask 
questions about menstruation. 


This beautiful new edition of ‘“‘“Grow- 
ing Up and Liking It” explains men- 
struation with clarity and warmth. En- 
dorsed by doctors and educators, it’s a 
wonderful supplement to classroom dis- 
cussions. FREE, from the makers of 
Modess® Sanitary Napkins and Belts. 


Other free educational materials: 


“How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
—valuable booklet for mothers. 


“Molly Grows Up”—award-winning 
movie for girls 9 to 14...excellent for 
showing to mothers. 16 mm., black and 
white, sound, runs 15 minutes. (On free 


loan.) Complete with Teacher’s Guide. 
“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 
Hygiene” — anatomy chart, general 
teaching guide, above booklets. 
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Director of Education, 

Personal Products Corp. 

Box 5766-9, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me free: 

— copies of “Growing Up and Liking It” 
— copies of“ How Shall! Tell My Daughter?” 


? 


— 16 mm. movie, “Molly Grows Up’ 
(On free loan.) 
Date wanted Alternate date 


— one “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 

















Hygiene.” 
Name 

(PLease PRINT) 
School__ Course 
Street 
City. State 
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Films Available 


VEA Film Service has 16 films available for your use. 
Each has a message for professional and community groups. 
Make your selection from this list. 


Not by Chance—28 minutes, sound, color. 

This new film, premiered at the NEA Centennial, is the 
story of a teacher preparing for her work in an institution 
which gives special attention to the education of profes- 
sional teachers. It gives the public a better understanding 
of the special preparation a good teacher must have; it en- 
courages able young people to prepare for teaching, and at 
the same time it encourages adequate financial support for 
institutions engaged in teacher education. 


No Teacher Alone—20 minutes, color 
Another new film, giving the significance of teachers’ 
professional organizations, with special reference to the 


NEA. 


A Desk for Billie—57 minutes, sound, color, or black 
and white 
This is the life story of Billie Davis, author of “I was a 
Hobo Kid”, who as a child in a migrant worker family 
found public schools and teachers her only hope for a better 
future. 


Mike Makes His Mark—27 minutes, sound, color, or 
black and white 
A junior high school boy, a potential juvenile delinquent, 
is helped by his teachers and school program to become a 
good student and citizen. 


Secure the Blessings—27 minutes, sound, black and 
white 
Dramatizes the role of the public school in a democracy. 
It depicts how five main characters, a farmer, business 
man, labor leader, housewife, and Congressman when faced 
with everyday problems solve them in a democratic way, 
using the training and background they acquired in a pub- 
lic school. 


What Greater Gift—28 minutes, sound, black and white 

A high school senior decides to make teaching her career. 
She and her father learn that today’s teacher is a profes- 
sional person. 


Skippy and the Three R’s—29 minutes, sound, color 
Shows how our schools teach the fundamentals to the 
children just entering school. 


Freedom to Learn—27 minutes, sound, black and white 

Brings out the importance of freedom to teach and to 
learn in a democracy. Dramatically portrays the plight of 
a social studies teacher charged with teaching communism; 
she demonstrates modern methods of teaching controversial 
issues, emphasizing that freedom to learn is one of the 
essential American freedoms. 


All God’s Children—28 minutes, sound, black and white 
A returned GI, back from Korea, finds his battle has 
just begun. Dramatically points up need for more good 
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teachers and a public alerted to dangers facing U. S. schools 
because of the teacher shortage. 


Assignment Tomorrow—26 minutes, sound, black and 
white 
Shows the opportunity of education. Portrays teaching 
as an exciting job, second to no other in importance. 


Pop Rings the Bell—23 minutes, sound, black and white 

Primarily directed to the American taxpayer, the film 
presents a simple story of a typical school in a typical 
American community. 


Only Two for Tommy ?—11 minutes, sound, black and 
white 
Presents contrasting school conditions in a plea for im- 
proved educational opportunities through higher salaries 
for teachers and passing of bond issues to provide needed 
school buildings with increased offerings. Filmed in Ohio. 


Education is Good Business—61 minutes, sound, black 
and white 
Shows by comparison of two communities that good 
business is dependent on good schools. Interprets the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce report, “Education, An Investment 


in People.” 


The Sixth Chair—20 minutes, sound, black and white 

A dramatic portrayal of the dangers of the public’s com- 
placency toward education, designed to help citizens help 
themselves to better schools. 


School in Centreville—20 minutes, sound, color 

Shows actual teaching related to rural children’s needs, 
interests, and aptitudes; children, teachers and parents co- 
operate to give children desirable learning experiences. 


The Teacher—17 minutes, sound, black and white 
Tells the story of the teacher as a trained professional 
person working in her chosen field. An opportunity to 
change causes her to re-evaluate her own job; she remains 
in teaching because of the contribution she is able to make 


to society. 


These films are available on loan; the only cost is the 
return postage. When requesting film, please give date de- 
sired; also list second choice of film and date. 


Send your request to Miss Sadie Perry, Assistant Film 
Director, Virginia Education Association, 116 South Third 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia—or telephone 2-1616. 
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Are they covered by 


You’ll find less tension in supervising classroom, 
playground or gym activities—when your classes are 
covered by Nationwide’s Student Accident Plan. 
Provides liberal benefits for accidental death and 
loss of sight or limbs plus provisions for medical 
and dental expense. Applies during lunch periods... 





home office: Columbus, Ohio 
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Ss) tudent TAL ccident Insurance 


by Nationwide! 


also to travel by private transportation to or from 
school-sponsored activities...and teachers, too, can 
be insured under this remarkably low cost plan! 
Like to know how this important protection can be 
put into effect in your school? Just mail the coupon 
below—today! 


NATIONWIDE Group Sales Department 
246 North High Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 


I would like more information on 
Nationwide’s low-cost, broad cover- 


[NAME eo 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY ; 


ADDRESS __ 


CITY _ a 
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For Every School Storage Use 
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BRUNSWICK 
Work Counters, Bookcases, Furniture 





Let Us Show You What Brunswick Modern Furniture and 
Cabinets Will Do In Your School! 


WRITE OR PHONE 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


104 S. Foushee St. 7-4287 Richmond 20 
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Editorials by Robert E. 


1957-58 
N the following pages Dean Cherry, we believe, 
strikes exactly the right note for the opening of 
the 1957-58 school session. He challenges us all to 
an increasing improvement of education by building 
unselfishly (because it is in the public interest) a pro- 
fession of teaching which these complex times require. 
He heavily underlines the indispensable role of the 
organized teaching profession in this process. 


Sales Tax Dim Possibility 


A° much as we may favor a sales tax to provide 
the sizeable funds Virginia requires for school 
operation and construction, the prospect of one being 
enacted by the 1958 General Assembly grows dim- 
mer by the day. 

The whopping big June 30, 1957, surplus, plus 
the anticipated large June 30, 1958, surplus, plus 
the reasonable likelihood of substantial increases in 
General Fund revenues for the 1958-60 biennium, 
are responsible. 

That Governor Stanley and gubernatorial candi- 
date J. Lindsay Almond have indicated that no sales 
tax is needed at the present time reflects the general 
flush financial condition of the Commonwealth. 

We believe that an examination of the current 
fiscal situation is particularly necessary in view of the 
fact that certain people are saying that schools cannot 
expect much from the 1958 General Assembly with- 
out a sales tax. We believe that an analysis of the 
following figures will clearly reveal that if the Gov- 
ernor and the General Assembly are so disposed the 
1958 session of the Legislature can do more for 
schools, even without the enactment of the sales tax, 
than they have ever done before, barring, of course, 
unforeseen adversities. 

In the first place, the indications are that at the 
end of the 1956-58 biennium we will have the largest 
State surplus in the history of Virginia. Up to the 
present time the largest State surplus occurred at the 
end of the 1948-50 biennium when on June 30 the 
State wound up with a surplus of $30,058,389. Some 
of you will perhaps recall that $30,000,000 of this 
surplus was used to start the Battle School Construc- 
tion Fund. 

Conservative estimates would indicate that the sur- 
plus on June 30, 1958, at the end of the 1956-58 
biennium will be in the vicinity of $50,000,000, 
estimated as follows: 

Actual excess of collections over estimates 

(July 1, 1956-June 30, 1957)..... 

Anticipated excess collections over estimates 

for second year (July 1, 1957-June 30, 
1958) 


$29,814,886 


20,822,400 (A) 


*Capital Outlays Commission Report, Page 84. 
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(Unspent 


Anticipated reversions appro- 


priations) 


=e a 3,500,000 
Total $54,137,286 
Anticipated collections 1957-58 

(Report, State Capital 

Outlays) $160,800,000 (B) 
ABC Profits 5,750,000 





$166,550,000 
Estimated collections 
(Virginia State Budget 1956-58 


Page VII) 145,727,600 





Total Excess $ 20,822,400 (A) 
(B) This estimate of $160,800,000 is derived from 
Table 5, Estimate V, (prepared by Dr. Lorin A. Thomp- 
son, Director, Bureau of Population and Economic Research 
of the University of Virginia) of the Report of the Com 
mission on State Capital Outlays and Means of Financing 
to the Governor of Virginia, 1955, to which has heen 
added ABC profits estimated at $5,750,000. These profits 
for the year ending June 30, 1957, amounted to $5,756,- 
613, 


As to the validity of Dr. Thompson’s estimates, 
thus far they have been amazingly accurate. It is 
significant that he estimated General Fund collections 
for 1956-57, exclusive of ABC profits, at $152.,- 
200,000. Actual collections were $152,430,128. 

Not only will we in all probability wind up the 
1956-58 biennium with the greatest surplus in Vir- 
ginia's fiscal history, but we should also have a size- 
able increase in State revenue available for appropria- 
tions out of the General Fund for the biennium 
1958-60. Using Dr. Thompson's estimates in Table 
5, Estimate V, for fiscal 1958-59 and 1959-60, we 
can project a picture of possible additional money 
available in the General Fund for 1958-60. 

General Fund revenues, 

1958-59* 

ABC Profits 


$169,400,000 
5,750,000 





$175,150,000 

General Fund revenues, 
1959-60* 
ABC Profits 


178,000,000 
5.750.000 





183,750,000 





Estimated revenue for the 1958-60 


ae eee $358,900,000 
1956-58 General Fund appropriations for 
recurring expenses ....... 297,337,728 


Estimated Additional money available for 
Pc iki wakes $ 61,562.272 
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If these additional funds should materialize and 
if public education were to receive only one-half of 
this amount in additional appropriations for 1958- 
60, it would amount to around $30,000,000, as 
compared with only $19,079,225 additional funds 
for public education appropriated for 1956-58. 
However, it shoud be pointed out that the $19,079,- 
225 was the largest biennial increase in funds for 
public education ever made before. 

The proportion of the General Fund going for 
public education is running about 50% of the total 
General Fund appropriations. Therefore, it would 
not be at all unreasonable to assume that at least 50% 
of the additional money available for 1958-60 should 
go for public education. We see, therefore, that there is 
no conceivable or foreseeable justification for anyone's 
saying that great additional funds cannot be made 
available for public education unless a sales tax is 
enacted, barring, of course, a radical downswing in 
our economy. 

Of course, however, if a sales tax were enacted, even 
greater funds would be made available. In 1955 the 
Department of Taxation estimated that a 2% sales 
tax would net about $54,500,000 annually. But 
with the prospect of a large surplus at the end of this 
biennium plus collections for the General Fund con- 
stantly on the increase, it is extremely doubtful that 
the sentiment which exists in favor of a sales tax is 
strong enough to cause one to be enacted by the 1958 
General Assembly. 


By State Board 


| em many years most Virginia educators have 
agreed that one of our major weaknesses in school 
administration is the appointment of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction by the Governor. 

As Dr. Arthur Jarman in his excellent article on 
page 18 points out, during the past 40 years three 
Virginia educational survey commissions have recom- 
mended that the State Superintendent be appointed 
by the State Board of Education. The sentiment in 
favor of this method of selection was so strong that 
when the State Constitution was amended in 1928, 
there was included a provision that the General As- 
sembly could change by statute the method of ap- 
pointment without the Constitution having to be 
amended. 

At the present time the State Superintendent is 
appointed by the Governor in only four states. In the 
rest of the states he is either appointed by the State 
Board or elected by the people. It is significant to note 
that during the past ten years nine states have changed 
over from appointment by the Governor or election 
by popular vote to appointment by the State Board 
of Education. 

One of the recommendations in the VEA Legisla- 
tive Program is that the 1958 General Assembly 
carry out the recommendations of the Denny Com- 
mission and provide for the appointment of the 
State Superintendent by the State Board of Education. 

That this is an appropriate time for such a change 
to be made is pointed up by Dr. Jarman as follows: 

““(1) There is no controversy concerning school 
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administrative personnel on the State level; (2) 
there is general satisfaction with the recent appoint- 
ment of the State Superintendent now in office; (3) 
government leaders who proposed and sponsored the 
several constitutional amendments which were adopted 
in 1928 knew that leaders in education wanted the 
State Board of Education to appoint the State Super- 
intendent; and (4) they sponsored the amendment to 
Section 131 which provides that the General Assem- 
bly has the power to change the method of election 
Or appointment after January first, 1932. Almost 
thirty years have gone by since this concession was 
made.”’ 


Expanded VEA Services 


FOR a number of years there have been requests for 
new and expanded VEA services. At the same 
time the cost of present services has been continually 
increasing as a result of the shrinking value of the 
dollar. 

To make a comprehensive study of our present 
services and resources and with the authorization to 
make recommendations for possible expansion, a 
VEA Services Committee was appointed in 1956 by 
the then VEA President, Virginia E. Lewis. This 
committee composed of 20 outstanding VEA leaders, 
including past presidents of the VEA, former Board 
members, and committee chairmen, studied our present 
services, services provided by other state education as- 
sociations, recommendations which had come in from 
individuals, local associations, State committees, VEA 
departments and sections, and made a report which 
was presented to the VEA Board of Directors by the 
Committee and then by the chairman, M. E. Alford, 
Assistant Superintendent of Norfolk County Schools, 
to the 1956 Delegate Assembly. 

It was discussed in the Spring of 1957 at seven 
regional conferences of local leaders, Using the report 
as a basis and in light of recommendations growing 
out of the regional meetings, on August 5 the VEA 
Board of Directors unanimously adopted a proposed 
1958-59 budget based on $10 dues. 

Printed copies of the proposed budget will be sent 
to local association presidents and to all delegates to 
the VEA Convention. It will, then, be presented to 
the Delegate Assembly for action. 

When the VEA Services Committee made its re- 
port, there were only six states with dues of $5, only 
two of which were Southern states. Now there are 
only four states with dues of $5, only one of which 
is a Southern state. 

The $10 increase will be no higher a percentage 
of the average teacher's 1958-59 salary than was $5 
of the 1949 teacher's salary when our $5 dues were 
established. 

The general plan of the budget is immediately to 
add additional staff members which is the most im- 
perative need, build up operating and building main- 
tenance reserves, and pay off the debt on the building. 
After the debt on the building has been liquidated, 
the funds released will be used to employ additional 
staff members and to replace the rental income which 
in time will be lost as a result of our utilizing the 
entire building. 
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Building 
a 


Profession 
of 
Teaching 


by RALPH W. CHERRY 


UILDING a profession of teaching is the only 
real key to improvement of education. It is a 
cause worthy of the best efforts of every teacher. It is 
not a selfish cause, since the improvement of educa- 
tion is in the public interest. It is a difficult task, but 
it can be accomplished in the foreseeable future if all 
teachers really want it to happen. It will never be 
done otherwise. 


Raise Levels of Preparation 

One distinctive characteristic of a profession is the 
requirement that all its members attain a high level 
of education. Teaching can be no exception. The 
adoption of minimum standards of preparation is a 
necessity. The standards must be reasonable, but it 
is obvious that the desired level will be reached only 
if the standards are raised. It is the responsibility of 
each generation of teachers to work to that end, as 
individuals and as an organized group. Each teacher 
can help by raising the level of his own preparation 
as high as possible and by active participation in local, 
State, and national associations. 

Encouraging progress has been made in recent years. 
In 1930-31 only 12.1 per cent of the elementary 
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teachers in the United States had completed four years 
or more of college. Fewer than 2 per cent had had 
a year or more of graduate study. The comparable 
percentages in 1956 were 69.6 per cent and 12.8 
per cent. Less impressive but significant gains have 
been made by secondary teachers. The idea that high 
school teachers should be college graduates has been 
accepted by most people for many years. By 1930- 
31, nearly all of them had reached this level and 12.9 
per cent had earned master’s degrees. The percentage 
of high school teachers with master’s degrees had 
increased to 43.7 per cent by 1956. 


This story of progress is truly remarkable when 
all of the attending circumstances are considered. 
First, it should be noted that most of the gains which 
had been won in the period from 1930 to 1940 were 
lost during the next six years. During World War 
II certification and preparation standards were lowered 
drastically. More than 600,000 teachers left their 
classrooms for other jobs or for other reasons. The 
number and the per cent of college students declined 
precipitously and the number of new teachers needed 
annually rose to unprecedented heights, as enroll- 
ments increased and more and more teachers left their 
classrooms. The situation was desperate. 


The tide began to turn in 1946. It did not turn 
by itself, as many had thought it would when the 
war ended. Enrollments have continued to increase. 
The demand for highly trained manpower has con- 
tinued to grow, and the manpower pool of youth 
reaching maturity continued to shrink. Despite these 
adverse circumstances, the level of preparation of 
teachers began to rise in 1947. 


It is not merely a coincidence that 1946, the year 
the tide began to turn, is also the year that the Na- 
tional Education Association and state associations 
began to take aggressive action. A National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards was created. This Commission and parallel state 
and local commissions have brought together teachers 
from all levels and all fields to formulate goals and 
to develop a climate of understanding and support 
for the adoption and enforcement of minimum 





Dr. Ralph W. Cherry is 
dean of The Curry Memo- 
rial School of Education 
at the University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville. 

His article on “Build- 
ing a Profession of 
Teaching” is presented in 
two parts. Next month 
the second part will de- 
velop suggestions for im- 
provements in teacher 
education. 
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standards. The results have been 
amazing. 

Since 1946 the number of states 
requiring completion of the bach- 
elor’s degree for the lowest regular 
certificate for beginning elementary 
teachers has risen from 15 to 36. 
In the same period, the annual pro- 
duction of elementary teachers with 
degrees has more than quadrupled, 
rising from about 10,000 in 1946 
to 42,796 in 1957. 

These facts are encouraging, but 
this is no time for complacency. 
The teacher shortage has not been 
overcome, but merely reduced. 
Levels of preparation are higher, 
but they are still too low. The im- 
mediate goal should be to provide 
a teacher with a degree for every 
classroom in the United States. 
A fifth year of college work, plus 
successful teaching experience, 
should be established for full cer- 
tification. 

Obviously, the remarkable prog- 
ress of recent years could not have 
been achieved by raising standards 
alone. Salaries and other conditions 
of service have been improved as 
levels of preparation have been 
raised. The American people have 
begun to realize that teaching must 
be put on a competitive level with 
other occupations which require a 
high level of preparation. They 
have demonstrated clearly that they 
want good schools and that they 
are willing to pay for them. They 
cannot be expected to take the 
necessary steps, however, unless 
the teachers themselves lead the 
way. 


Degree Teacher in Every 
Classroom 

Virginia is one of the 36 states 
which require a college degree for 
regular certification. As in other 
states in this group, the levels of 
preparation of our teachers have 
risen since the close of World War 
II. In 1947-48, only 54 per cent 
of Virginia’s 19,967 public school 
teachers had college degrees. In 
1955-56, 73 per cent of 28,710 
teachers had degrees. The number 
of degree teachers almost doubled 
in eight years! If this rate of prog- 
ress can be maintained, we can put 
a degree teacher in every classroom 
in Virginia by 1960. 

It must be recognized, however, 
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that continued progress is depend- 
ent upon intelligent, forceful lead- 
ership by organized teachers and 
parents. The voices of only a few 
leaders will not be heard in all of 
the clamor. All teachers in Vir- 
ginia should unite in the effort to 
raise levels of preparation pro- 
gressively and thus contribute to 
the building of a profession. 

Many complex problems must 
be solved before the immediate 
goal, to put a degree teacher in 
every classroom, can be reached. 
Most of these problems are well 
known by active participants in the 
work of the Virginia Education 
Association. They have been well 
defined and fully explained in pub- 
lished reports and in the Virginia 
Journal of Education. They have 
been discussed in local, district, and 
state meetings. Legislative pro- 
grams which provide means for 
solving the problems have been 
adopted and presented to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. By these means 
some progress has already been 
made. But because many teachers 
have been indifferent and inactive, 
more has not been achieved. If all 
of Virginia’s teachers would join 
in the fight for better schools, Vir- 
ginia would again lead the nation 
toward a better future. 


Improved Teacher Education 

A second pressing problem, and 
an essential step in building a pro- 
fession of teaching, is the improve- 
ment of programs for the education 
of teachers. Increasing the amount 
of college work will not guarantee 
production of the kinds of teachers 
we need and want. It only makes 
possible the development of pro- 
grams which can produce such 
teachers. 

It should be remembered that the 
professional education of teachers 
is still in its infancy. In 1890, 
relatively few teachers had received 
even a high school education. 
Those who attended normal 
schools generally had received all of 
their education in rural ungraded 
schools or in city elementary 
schools. Obviously, the normal 
school of this period had little in 
common with higher education. It 
was well into the twentieth ven- 
tury before normal schools aspired 
to be recognized as colleges. The 


first normal school was admitted 
to the accredited college list in 
1928. 


Unbelievable progress has been 
made in teacher education in the 
past 25 or 30 years. There is still 
a long way to go, but it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that teacher edu- 
cation is further advanced now 
than medical education was in 
1910. Prior to 1910, most medi- 
cal schools in this country were 
little more than diploma mills. 
Then came the Flexner Report, 
made jointly by the American 
Medical Association and the Car- 
negie Foundation. It exposed the 
deplorable state of medical educa- 
tion and suggested remedies, the 
most important of which had to 
do with accreditation. Medical 
schools were inspected, evaluated, 
and classified A, B and C. Within 
a few years, most of the B and C 
schools went out of business or 
merged or became affiliated with a 
university. It was not until 1950, 
however, that the last substandard 
medical schools disappeared. 


Teacher education is still facing 
some of the problems which medi- 
cal education confronted in 1910, 
but machinery for dealing with 
these problems has already been set 
in motion. As early as 1927 teach- 
er education institutions began to 
move in the direction of a national 
professional accreditation body. 
The American Association of 
Teachers Colleges served as the ac- 
crediting agency for teacher educa- 
tion from 1927 to 1948. It per- 
formed a useful service, but it was 
limited in two important respects. 
In the first place, the teachers col- 
leges prepared only a small fraction 
of the new teachers each year (and 
still do). Second, participation in 
the accrediting process was limited 
almost entirely to the presidents 
and deans of the teachers colleges. 
Some of the limitations were re- 
moved in 1948, when the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, the University, Deans of 
Schools of Education, and a sim- 
ilar group from the Association of 
Municipal Colleges and Univer- 
sities merged to form the American 
Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education. The new organiza- 
tion then became the national 
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accrediting body for teacher edu- 
cation. It was more nearly rep- 
resentative of the various types of 
institutions preparing teachers. 
Another forward step was the 
adoption of the policy of bringing 
representatives of state departments 
of education and the teaching pro- 
fession at large into an advisory 
relationship in decisions concerning 
accreditation of teacher education 
programs. 


But the new organization ran 
into a roadblock almost immedi- 
ately. State and municipal univer- 
sities and other large multiple- 
purpose institutions reacted nega- 
tively. They objected to paying 
dues of $200 or more to another 
accrediting agency. They were 
probably more disturbed by the 
probability that they would be 
called upon to make real profes- 
sional schools for the education of 
teachers comparable to such pro- 
fessional schools as law, medicine, 
and engineering. The expense 
would be a serious threat to the 
budget and the autonomy of the 
institutions would be further in- 
vaded. A coalition was formed 
and a moratorium was declared on 
all new accrediting agencies, in- 
cluding AACTE. A further step 
was to organize a National Com- 
mission on Accrediting which was 
to be and is now the official voice 
for most colleges and universities 
on all matters relating to accredit- 
ing. ‘These tactics retarded prog- 
ress in the development of an ef- 
fective accrediting body for teacher 
education, but forward movement 
was not stopped permanently. 


Here again the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of the 
National Education Association 
played a vital role. The Commis- 
sion made it clear that the organ- 
ized teachers of the nation were 
concerned with the improvement of 
teacher education and that accredi- 
tation was regarded as one of the 
keys to improvement. Leaders of 
the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education were 
wise enough to recognize the Com- 
mission as a potential ally and to 
avoid the dangers of a struggle for 
power. By 1950 the basis had 
been established for a solid front 
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with reference to the national ac- 
creditation of teacher education. 
Almost all organizations with an 
equity in teacher education were 
aligned to work together on the 
problems. 

A new organization, the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education, emerged, as 
of July 1, 1954, the responsibility 
for the accreditation of teacher 
education was transferred from the 
AACTE to this new organization. 
After a difficult struggle lasting for 
25 years, adequate machinery for 
formulating and applying stand- 
ards for accreditation of institu- 
tional programs for teacher educa- 
tion was created and functioning. 

The National Council for Ac- 
creditation has not been established 
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long enough to have a significant 
effect on teacher education. Out of 
a total of 1,207 colleges and uni- 
versities approved by the various 
states for teacher education, only 
about 300 have been accredited so 
far. But these institutions prepare 
well over half of the new degree 
teachers each year. There is every 
reason to hope that all existing 
teacher education programs will 
either be accredited or abandoned 
by the end of another decade. The 
experience of other professions and 
the soundness of the accreditation 
process which has been set up give 
rise to this hope. 


(Part two of this article will con- 
tinue in the October issue of the 
Journal) 
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TEACHER EDUCATION MEET. Here Dr. Ralph Cherry, Dean of the 


School of Education, University of Virginia, is shown addressing the spring con- 


ference of the VEA Department of Teacher Education held at Mary Washington 


College. Seated, left, is Mary Washington Professor Boyd Graves, vice-president, 


and, right, is Lynchburg College Professor M. Weldon Thompson, president, De- 


partment of Teacher Education. 


During the conference Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, State Superintendent of Public 


Instruction, discussed “The State Board of Education Study of Teacher Education 


in Virginia”. 


chairman of the State Certification Committee. 


This was followed by a floor discussion led by Hugh Cassell, co- 


Dr. J. A. Rorer, Professor of 


Education, University of Virginia, led a floor discussion on Dean Cherry’s address, 


and Howard Bryant, director of Student Aid and Placement, University of Vir- 


ginia, reported on the study, “Determination of Factors Affecting Decisions Not 


to Go to College by Top Quarter High School Graduates in Virginia.” 


Dr, Earl Boggs, dean of Longwood College, was elected vice-president of the 


group, and Dr. Francis Sisson, director of personnel for Richmond Schools, was 


re-elected treasurer. 
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W hat is the best method for electing or appointing 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The State 


HE administrative set-up for 
public education in Virginia 
is superior to that found in a ma- 
jority of the other states. It often 
happens in professional meetings 
in other parts of our country that 
our colleagues are amazed that we 
have in Virginia a modern admin- 
istrative organization, with two or 
three exceptions. One of these 
weaknesses is the method of select- 
ing our superintendent of public 
instruction. 

This official is appointed by the 
Governor for a term coincident 
with that of the Governor making 
the appointment. Presumably, he 
can be removed from office by the 
Governor if a conflict concerning 
educational policies should develop 
between him and the Governor. 
The same might be done if the 
State Board of Education advo- 
cated courses of action on impor- 
tant educational issues radically 
different from those advocated by 
the Governor, if the State Super- 
intendent supported the State 
Board rather than the Governor. 
Since the State Superintendent is 
expected to advise the State Board 
in the development of policies, and 
serve as the chief executive of the 
Board in carrying out regulations 
and policies of the Board on edu- 
cational matters, he may find him- 
self in a position where he must 
choose between what is politically 
expedient and his duty in relation 
to the State Board of Education. 

The Amendment to the Consti- 
tution as of June, 1928 provides 
that the members of the State 
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Board 
Appoint! 


Should 


by ARTHUR M. JARMAN 


Professor of Education, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville 


Board of Education must be ap- 
pointed by the Governor for four- 
year staggered terms. The appoint- 
ments must be confirmed by the 
General Assembly. Professional 
educators regard this as excellent 
procedure. These same authorities 
in school administration believe 
that it is essential that the State 
Board appoint the chief executive 
of the Board, i.e., the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


Opportunity Missed in 1928 
Several important amendments 
related to educational administra- 
tion became effective in June, 1928. 
Among these was the provision 
that the county or city School 
Board should select the Division 
Superintendent for the respective 
county or city. This has worked 
well in Virginia and is a univer- 
sally accepted procedure among 
authorities in the field of educa- 
tional administration. How did it 
happen that the same procedure 
was not proposed for the selection 
of the State Superintendent by the 
State Board? The answer is that 
educational leaders did strongly 
urge that a proposed amendment be 
submitted to the people which 
would have placed upon the State 
Board the responsibility of select- 
ing the State Superintendent. It 
should be remembered, however, 
that the ‘‘short ballot’, or the re- 


duction of the number of elective 
offices, was an important issue at 
this time. The very heart of gov- 
ernment reform, which brought 
about a number of proposed 
amendments, was to have most of 
the department heads in the State 
Government appointed by _ the 
Governor. The assumption was 
that the Governor could be held 
accountable for the kind of gov- 
ernment during his administration 
if he appointed the department 
heads. The State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction was one of 
the department heads. 


Can the General Assembly 
Change the Law? 

Because of sincere urging on the 
part of the educational leaders, and 
probably because it had been rec- 
ommended in previous statewide 
survey reports, that the State Su- 
perintendent be appointed by the 
State Board of Education, the 
Governor and his advisers made a 
concession in the wording of 
amended Section 131, Article [X, 
of the State Constitution. After 
stating that the Superintendent 
would be appointed by the Gover- 
nor, subject to the confirmation of 
the General Assembly, for a term 
coincident with that of the Gov- 
ernor making the appointment, 
etc., the amendment reads “‘and 
provided, further, that the General 
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Assembly shall have power, by 
statute enacted after January first, 
nineteen hundred and thirty-two 
to provide for the election or ap- 
pointment of a Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in such a manner 
and for such a term as may be pre- 
scribed by statute.” 

The wording of this part of 
Section 131 seems to state clearly 
that the General Assembly has had 
the power since January 1, 1932 
to determine the manner of election 
or appointment of the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 


What Survey Committees 
Recommended 

Three statewide surveys of edu- 
cation in Virginia have been con- 
ducted: the Inglis Survey in 1918, 
the O'Shea Survey in 1928, and 
the Denny Survey in 1944. Brief 
comments concerning the point of 
view of the staff of each survey in 
regard to the election or appoint- 
ment of the State Superintendent 
are given below. 


The Inglis Survey. A bill was 
passed by the General Assembly of 
1918 setting up a commission to 
‘‘make a ‘thorough study of the 
existing laws, conditions, and needs 
of the schools, and a comparison of 
such progressive systems of educa- 
tion as will enable the said com- 
mission to make practical and suit- 
able recommendations to the mem- 
bers elect of the next General As- 
sembly.”’ 

Dr. Alexander Inglis of Harvard 
University was engaged to serve as 
director of the survey. The results 
of the survey were published in 
1919 under the title, Virginia Pub- 
lic Schools Education Commis- 
sion’s Report to the Assembly of 
Virginia, and published by Everett 
Waddey Co., Richmond, Virginia. 


DR. JARMAN RANKS HIGH IN EDUCATION. Here he is shown, second 




















from left, receiving a plaque presented by the Teachers and Administrators Con- 
ference at the University of Virginia where he is professor of Education. The 
plaque reads “Presented to Dr. Arthur Merritt Jarman in recognition of his many 
years of outstanding leadership and faithful service in the field of schoo] admin- 
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istration. 
students.” 


Presentation was made by “The Steering Committee and his admiring 
Shown above, from left, are Dr. Henry H. Hill, president of George 


Peabody College for Teachers; Dr. Jarman; Ben Bosworth, chairman of Steering 
Committee; and Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, former dean of the University of Virginia. 


The Commission was composed of 
two members of the House of Del- 
egates, two members of the Senate, 
three educators named by the Gov- 
ernor, and the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

After calling attention to the 
“very pertinent arguments’ of the 
survey staff ‘‘against the election of 
the State Superintendent by the 
people,” the Survey Commission 
recommended ‘‘that Section 131 of 
the Constitution be amended to 
provide that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction be appointed by 
the State Board of Education, his 
selection to be determined without 
reference to place of residence.” } 


1 “Virginia Public Schools Education Com- 
mission’s Report to the Assembly of Virginia,” 
(Richmond, Va.: Everett Waddey Co., 1919), 
p. 19. 








political changes. 


ten years. 





The VEA Legislative Program recommends that appointment of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction by the State Board of Education 
be put into effect as soon as possible for the following reasons: 


1. It is considered on nation-wide basis as ideal method of selection. 
2. Continuity of term of office of individual would not be subject to 


3. Is appointed by Governor in only four states. 
4. Is appointed by State Board of Education in eighteen states. 
§. Nine states have changed to appointment by State Board in the past 
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The O’Shea Survey. An Edu- 
cational Commission, headed by 
Senator Robert T. Barton, Jr., ap- 
pointed Dr. M. V. O'Shea of the 
University of Wisconsin to direct 
a survey of the public schools and 
institutions of higher learning in 
Virginia. The work began in 
August 1927 and the report was 
submitted in December of the same 
year. Members of the survey staff 
were from states other than Vir- 
ginia. Several Virginians served as 
staff associates. 

Several recommendations were 
made concerning the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 
The staff pointed out that ““The 
State Board of Education should 
be given the power to appoint the 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, to fix his salary and determine 
his duties.’’ * 

The Survey Staff suggested that 
Virginia should apply to State 
educational affairs the best admin- 
istrative practices of large business 
concerns. ‘This involves the 
granting to the State Board the 
right to appoint its own executive 
cfficers.”’ * 


2 O’Shea, M. V., Public Education in Vir- 


ginia (Richmond: Superintendent of Public 
Printing, 1928), p. 304. 
3 Loc. cit. 
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The Denny Survey. In Febru- 
ary of the 1944 regular session of 
the General Assembly, a joint res- 
olution was passed authorizing a 
thorough and complete study of 
the public school system of Vir- 
ginia. A commission was created 
composed of two members from 
the Senate, two from the House of 
Delegates, and five appointed by 
the Governor. Dr. George H. 
Denny was chairman of the Com- 
mission and Dr. Wilson Gee 
served as Executive Secretary. 


The research for the study was 
done by fifteen committees. One 
of these was the Committee on 
Administration. This committee 
pointed out that the State Super- 
intendent was the chief executive 
of the Board, that the office re- 
quired high ability, continuity and 
stability, and that more time was 
required to carry out policies in- 
itiated by the State Superintendent 
than the four-year term of the 
Governor making the appointment. 
‘For these reasons the Committee 
regards the appointment of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction 
by the State Board of Education as 
preferable to the present method of 
appointment by the Governor.” 4 
But, in view of the excellent ap- 
pointments which had been made 
since 1928 and since the tendency 
had been to continue in office the 
incumbent at the time the Gover- 
nor took office, the Committee did 
not urge a change in method of ap- 
pointment at that time. 


Good Time to Consider Change 


Over a period of forty years, 
the experts in the field of profes- 
sional education, who have been 
employed by the General Assembly 
of Virginia to study the education- 
al program and the organization 
for administering that program, 
have been recommending that the 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion be appointed by the State 
Board of Education. Conditions 
for such a change have not been 
favorable from the point of view 
of the leaders in our State Gov- 
ernment. 


4 Denny, George H. and Staff, “The Vir- 
ginia Public School System,” Report of the 
Virginia Education Commission (Richmond, 
Va.: Division of Purchase and Printing, 1944), 
p. 63 
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This is an ideal time to consider 
the best method of election or ap- 
pointment of the State Superin- 
tendent for the following reasons: 
(1) there is no controversy con- 
cerning school administrative per- 
sonnel on the State level; (2) there 
is general satisfaction with the re- 
cent appointment of the State 
Superintendent now in_ office; 
(3) government leaders who pro- 
posed and sponsored the several 





provides that the General Assembly 
has the power to change the 
method of election or appointment 
after January first, 1932. Almost 
thirty years have gone by since this 
concession was made. 

Let’s present this matter to our 
friends in the General Assembly. 
In doing this we have nothing to 
lose; the leaders in government 
have nothing to lose. All of us 
will have gained much for our edu- 


cational system if this change has 
been made before that time when 
smaller minds may take over the 
control of our State and make a 
political issue of the high office of 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


constitutional amendments which 
were adopted in 1928 knew that 
leaders in education wanted the 
State Board of Education to ap- 
point the State Superintendent; 
and (4) they sponsored the 
amendment to Section 131 which 





Reflections of a New Teacher! 


Here you are, your first faculty meeting, the meeting for the new 
teachers before school starts. This meeting, planned to orient the new staff 
members to the routine and procedure of this particular school. 


As you look around, the sea of faces blur as you think of your super- 
visor in the college training school. Remembering her gives you strength, 
her words echo, ‘‘Do your best and have some confidence in yourself.” 
You remember the children too, as their faces looked at you with love and 
confidence shining in their eyes. You dreamily think of your education 
classes, designed to prepare you for every situation, the cute professor 
who taught you to be patient with the problem child, study his problem 
and needs and supply what you could. Thinking of all these things, you 
wonder if you will be able to put all these theories into practice. 


Suddenly you hear your name being cailed, you are startled from your 
reverie and smile innocently. The principal is asking you to stand and 
introduce yourself to the group. For the first time you notice the faces 
around you. They are smiling faces, eager to give you the help you will 
soon need, yours for the asking. The help that can only come from ex- 


perience. 


It is at this moment you realize that true learning can come only from 
doing that which is to be learned. You decide to assemble all your 
learning, sprinkle it with experience, and devote each weekday, 9 to 3 
loving and teaching America’s most important people, YOUTH. 


—Written by one who experienced her first faculty meeting in September 
1953—-Mrs. Donna Bornemann, Oceana School, Princess Anne County. 


See VEA services new teachers should know about 
listed on page 44. 
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[OLOGY becomes a living sub- 

ject when things are studied 
in their natural habitats—and this 
is what we do at William Camp- 
bell High School in Campbell 
County. 

A tiny tomato plant placed in a 
plastic pitcher grew in our labora- 
tory, fed by water and later with 
extra food nutrients by adding 
liquid fertilizer to its water. As 
the plant grew taller and taller, it 
had to be tied to help support its 
weight. The class observed photo 
tropism and the turgidity of the 
plant structure as it grew. 

It grew so tall that it touched 
the ceiling of the room and had to 
be pulled sideways and tied, mak- 
ing it grow across the second 
window. During this growth it 
produced blooms. Pupils hand pol- 
linated different blooms and soon 
small tomatoes appeared. Before 
schoo] closed for the summer, four 
ripe tomatoes were gathered from 
the plant. These were eaten in 
class and found to have a delicious 
flavor 

When June came, the pupils 
began to ask, ““‘What will happen 
to the tomato?” It was taken 
home by the teacher, still tied to its 
supporting stick, and planted by a 
woven wire fence. With the return 
of fall when school began again, 
the teacher picked sixteen small 
ripe tomatoes from the same plant 
and took them to class in answer 
to the question asked by the chil- 
dren in the spring. 

Take It Away 

One morning a five-gallon cream 
can appeared at the laboratory 
door. A pupil explained that the 
can contained a black snake—alive 
and six feet long. ‘“Takeit away”, 
was my first reaction as the teacher, 
but seeing the disappointed look 
of the student, I decided to use it 
as a teaching aid. 

I took the class, along with the 
can, chloroform, tongs, cotton and 
a large glass jar outside, and put 
some chloroform into the can. For 
a few minutes we thought the can 
would probably come apart, for 
there was sand in the bottom of 
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Biology in Daily Life 





by MRS. ARLINE W. WHITLOW 
Teacher, William Campbell High School, Naruna 


the can and the coiling reptile real- 
ly fought the anesthetic. When it 
was desensitized, we put it in a jar 
with chloroform filled cotton to 
kill it. After the snake was dead we 
measured its length, studied its ex- 
ternal structure, its teeth, and 
tongue. Formaldehyde was in- 
jected into its body, then the 
specimen was coiled in the glass 
jar, with its mouth in an open 
position. Formaldehyde solution 
still keeps this as a fine specimen. 
Each pupil wrote a report on 
this experiment and did research in 
the library to learn more about 
black snakes. They also viewed 
film stripes on this subject. One 
examination question no _ one 
missed was: “‘Name ten things that 
you learned about black snakes.”’ 


Caterpillars and Collections 


Crawling caterpillars make met- 
amorphosis fascinating. Various 


species brought to class spin co- 
coons in the box or jar. These are 
kept in a wire fish-bait box and in 


the spring they come forth as 
moths. Thus pupils have seen the 
larva, pupa and adult stages of 
metamorphosis. 

Collections of many kinds are in 
the laboratory, including paper 
nests of social insects, different 
kinds of eggs, insects, colored corn 
to show cross pollination, and a 
large rock collection. In the rock 
collection of petrified wood, fos- 
sils, quatz, and mica, one speci- 
men is highly prized. A former 
soldier, climbed up on the White 
Cliffs of Dover, chipped off a piece 
of the chalky formation, and 
brought it back to his teacher to 
add to the collection which he had 
helped to make while enrolled in 
her class. The terrarium and the 
balanced aquarium add interest to 
the classroom. 


Project or Paper 

When a choice of an outside 
project or a term paper was given 
the class, Ray Puckett chose an un 


(Continued on page 51) 





STUDENT ASSEMBLES DOG SKELETON. Ray Puckett of Brookneal, a 
student at William Campbell High School, is shown with the skeleton of a dog 


which he assembled and mounted as his term project in biology class. 
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Travel Opens Doors of Understanding 





Teachers on the Move 


by HENRY I. WILLETT, JR. 


Principal, Hodges Manor Elementary School, 
Norfolk County 


er plane descended through 
the curtain of clouds and the 
rocky Portuguese coast stretched 
out below. The coastal windmills 
with their white cloth arms gave 
us our first sign of habitation. Five 
minutes later I could see the red 
tiled roofs of Lisbon and on be- 
yond, the airport. 

This was to be the first stop on 
a summer trip which would carry 
me some twenty thousand miles 
into sixteen countries on three con- 
tinents. From Lisbon I would fly 
on to Madrid and Rome and then 
down the west coast of Africa to 
Capetown, visiting Nigeria and the 
Belgium Congo along the way. 
From Capetown I would head 
north through Johannesburg and 
the Rhodesias to Nairobi and the 
big game country in Kenya. The 
next leg of the flight would be 
further north to Athens, eastward 
to Istanbul, and then into central 
Europe, touring in Germany and 
Switzerland. Paris would be the 
final stop before returning to New 
York after six weeks of travel. 

In the days since my return | 
have attempted to look back over 
my experiences during the trip and 
have tried to determine just what it 
meant to me and what travel can 
mean to anyone, especially those 
engaged in education. Many of the 
more apparent benefits of travel 
will accrue to persons regardless of 
their profession or occupation but 
I feel that travel has special ‘sig- 
nificance for the educator. I fur- 
ther feel that these values of travel 
exist whether the trip be a visit to 
a neighboring city, state, or around 
the world travel. The mere fact 
that one travels does not guarantee 
the achievement of these benefits 
but they are obtainable for those 
who seek them. 
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The most basic and obvious 
value of travel is, of course, the op- 
portunity to acquire a first hand 
picture of the place or places to be 
visited, to see them as they really 
are. In doing so we gain new ideas 
and facts, we confirm and further 
expand concepts already held, we 
rid ourselves of misconceptions, 
and perhaps most important, we 
develop a feeling and understand- 
ing of other people and their way 
of life. This does not necessarily 
imply agreement with them but it 
should give some insight into why 
they think and act as they do. 


To See is to Understand 


What better way is there to un- 
derstand the problems of emerging 
nationalism than to observe it in 
its different stages of development 
in the various African countries? 
What better way can we substan- 
tiate the reports of German eco- 
nomic resurgence than to see its 
products in a city such as Munich? 
Is there a better way to destroy the 
outmoded concept of Africa as a 
continent of savages, wild animals, 
and jungle than to see the green 
fertile farmlands of the Kenya 
highlands, the modern department 
stores of Johannesburg, athletic 
events under the lights at the sta- 
dium in Leopoldville, parking 
meters in Salisbury, and American 
soft drinks everywhere? And isn’t 
it easier to understand the con- 
servative feeling toward German 
rearmament held by the French- 
man from Strasburg when he 
shows us where three times in less 
than a century German armies 
have marched through his city? 


In my attempts to understand 
the various peoples and their ways, 
I often have wished that I had a 
more thorough knowledge of the 
happenings in recent years which 
are shaping and influencing the 
events and conditions of today. 
Too often, I am afraid, modern 
history (approximately 1900 to 
the present) in our schools is rele- 
gated to the last few pages of the 
textbook or the last few weeks of 
the course and consequently it does 
not hold the place in the curricu- 
lum that perhaps it should. With- 
out some knowledge of the Greek 
Civil War following World War II 
it is difficult to understand their 
current economic stress and politi- 
cal problems. And yet how many 
of us are aware that this conflict 
even occurred? 

In addition to the very import- 
ant aspects of current conditions 
and problems, travel affords us the 
opportunity to observe a country’s 
past; its masterpieces, monuments, 
and museums. Through our con- 
tact with these reminders of the 
past our understanding is broad- 
ened and our interpretation of 
them to others is made more vivid. 
The teacher who journeys to the 
Acropolis in Athens or the forum 
in Rome returns with a deeper ap- 
preciation of the civilizations 
which these edifices symbolize. The 
strategic role in history of ancient 
Constantinople is brought home to 
us as we watch the narrow waters 
of the Bospherous twist past mod- 
ern day Istanbul. 

Not to be neglected in our dis- 
cussion of the potential benefits of 
travel is the chance to see some of 
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the natural wonders and geograph- 
ic formations to be found in other 
parts of the world. The educator 
who views the majesty of the 
French Alps, the great Rift Valley 
cutting through East Africa, the 
columns of mist rising above 
mighty Victoria Falls, the eternal 
snows atop Mount Kilimanjaro, 
and the barren brown wastelands 
of the Libyan desert cannot help 
but bring back impressions of 
these to the classroom. 

The total picture that one gains 
of a particular place comes from 
many sources; its history, its geog- 
raphy, its economic, political and 
social conditions. From _ these 
many sources the teacher is person- 
ally able to bring back and convey 
a meaning and significance which 
often elude the photograph and 
printed page 
Exchange of Viewpoints 

A second basic benefit of travel 
is the opportunity for meeting peo- 
ple and through meeting them to 
engage in an exchange of ideas and 
viewpoints. Asa result of this ex- 
change the possibilities for the de- 
velopment of mutual understand- 
ing are greatly increased. I meta 
British paratrooper in Nairobi who 
had jumped at Port Said during 
the recent Suez crisis. My conver- 
sations with him enabled me to 
better comprehend the importance 
of the canal to the British and 
their economic dependence upon it. 
This, in turn, gave me a Clearer 
picture of why the British took the 
action they did. 

In addition to the exchange of 
ideas, we have the opportunity to 
acquire facts and _ information 
through meeting people which we 
might not otherwise receive. This 
same British soldier, who is now 
stationed in Aden, told of the 
skirmishes there with rebel bands 
and how most of these Arabs are 
supplied with weapons from 
Czechoslovakia. The plant man- 
ager of a diamond mine in Pretoria, 
Union of South Africa, was able to 
give me facts on labor problems in 


At the end of the day, these children 
are leaving their elementary school 
in Lisbon, Portugal. To the right is 
the elevator boy at Mr. Willett’s 
hotel, a graduate of this school, who 
served as his guide. Portugal has only 
four years of compulsory schooling. 
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This two-story building is the public high school in Kano, Nigeria. Both boys 
and girls attend the school, but they are generally taught in separate classes. 


his country. A World Health Or- 
ganization official, enroute to Leo- 
poldville, discussed some of the 
medical needs of that area. 

Beyond the acquisition of view- 
points and information, we may 
learn something of the personal 
feelings of these people, their hopes 
and their fears. Certainly unfor- 
getable to me was the overwhelm- 
ing desire of an elevator boy in 
Lisbon to come to America, a de- 
sire which I found expressed by 
many, both young and old. 

The benefits to be derived from 
our contacts with people are not 
confined to persons from other 
lands but must also include trav- 
elers from America. Many will 
visit places which we do not, and 
































we may benefit from their observa 
tions. Many have visited the same 
places and thus afford us the pos 
sibility of making comparisons. 

A third benefit of travel for the 
educator is the opportunity to visit 
schools in other areas. T hese visita 
tions enable us to look for both 
similarities and differences in the 
schools and to bring back ideas 
which may be applicable in our 
own situations. 

Although most of us are able to 


travel only during the summer 


months, seasonal differences and a 
larger number of teaching days 
make it possible for us to find for 
eign schools open during our trav 
els. I was able to visit in a public 
elementary school in Lisbon and a 





number of public and mission 
schools in and around Kano, Ni- 
geria. The Kano schools were on 
both the elementary and secondary 
levels. I was also able to observe 
schools in most of the other coun- 
tries in which I traveled. 


Visits and Attitudes 

At the risk of overgeneralizing 
I would like to make a few obser- 
vations concerning the _ schools 
which I visited. By way of point- 
ing to some of the similarities be- 
tween our schools and those abroad 
I might mention that we share 
many of the same problems; lack 
of trained teachers, low salaries, 
and inadequate classroom space. 
On the other hand there are certain 
basic differences. The European 
schools (I classify the schools in 
Nigeria as European because they 
are patterned closely after the Brit- 
ish) are not committed to provid- 
ing an education for the large per- 
centage of the population that is 
the accepted standard in America. 
The number of years of compul- 
sory education also differs quite 
markedly from our own. In Ni- 
geria they are currently striving 
for a six year program while in 
Portugal only four years of public 
education are available for the ma- 
jority of the population. A major 
difference also exists in the area of 
curriculum, the European being 
generally more narrow and more 
concentrated. Courses in such areas 
as art and music are limited. Extra 
curricular activities are conducted 
on a much smaller scale than in 
America. Although attempts are 
being made to improve facilities in 
the European schools, those which 
I visited showed a decided lack of 
teaching aids and the buildings 
were somewhat inferior to ours. 

In spite of a shortage of proper 
facilities I was impressed by the 
general attitude toward education 
in Africa and the realization by 
many people of its importance in 
the continent’s future. The op- 
portunity for an education is now 
being given to an increasingly larg- 
er number of people. It will be a 
number of years, however, before 
the present educational opportuni- 
ties will enable the people gener- 
ally to assume their proper role in 
African leadership. 
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The fourth benefit of travel to 
which I would call attention is the 
opportunity afforded for the col- 
lection of various teaching aids. To 
those who are interested in pho- 
tography there are possibilities for 
slides, still pictures, and movies. 
The choice of subjects is almost un- 
limited. Pictures of ancient castles, 
modern buildings, people in action, 
and scenic attractions all have a 
contribution to make when 
brought back to the classroom. 

Additional teaching materials 
might include books, newspapers, 
and magazines. The number of 
English language publications is 
increasing constantly on a world 
wide basis. English also serves as 
the major written language in large 
portions of Africa as well as in 
other areas of the world. Still 
other items for collection could in- 
clude post cards, maps, stamps, 
coins, and objects and products in- 
digenous to a particular country. 

The rapidly changing events of 
the modern day world demand that 
the materials used in our class- 
rooms be constantly brought up to 
date. “The many problems in- 
volved in the publication and adop- 
tion of textbooks often cause these 
books to be outdated by the time 
they are put into use. Travel pro- 
vides us with a source of recent ma- 
terials on current topics. 





The demands of ever growing 
numbers of American tourists and 
recent technological advances have 
both contributed to expanded trav- 
el facilities and lowered costs. In- 
come tax rulings have declared that 
travel expenses for teachers on sab- 
batical leave who must report on 
their travels and who receive com- 
pensation while traveling are de- 
ductible. Additional rulings on 
educational travel expenses are an- 
ticipated. The mechanics of travel 
are thus being improved. 


I found American teachers al- 
most everywhere. They were in 
Istanbul and in Capetown, in Ma- 
drid and in Nairobi. They were 
in the major tourist stops of Eu- 
rope, they were off the beaten 
track in central Africa. Many were 
following self constructed itiner- 
aries, many others were on tours 
offering college credit. The devel- 
opment of the latter in recent years 
has served as an added inducement 
for travel but a need for expansion 
of programs of this type still re- 
mains. Whether their motives be 
recreation and pleasure or profes- 
sional growth, our teachers are on 
the move. This is a healthy trend 
and one which should be given 
every encouragement. The road- 
ways lie open to all who would 
travel. 
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DELTA KAPPA GAMMA LUNCHEON. Virginia Lewis, center, immediate 
past president of the Virginia Education Association and State NEA Director, was 
guest speaker for the May luncheon of Rho Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma at 
Charlottesville. Her subject was “Teacher Recruitment.” Shown with Miss Lewis 
are, left, Mrs. Katherine Meade, past president of Rho Chapter and teacher at 
Charlottesville’s Lane High School, who is also president of District J, VEA, and, 
right, Mrs, Guy F. Via, president of Rho Chapter of DKG and principal of James 
G. Johnson Elementary School, Charlottesville. 
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The Classroom Teacher— 


A Key to Raising Professional Standards 


by ELSIE STOSSEL 


Secretary, Department of Classroom Teachers, VEA 


LASSROOM teachers took a 

look at themselves and at their 
profession during their summer 
conference. Centering discussions 
around the theme, “The Classroom 
Teacher—A Key to Raising Pro- 
fessional Standards’’, they came up 
with recommendations and con- 
clusions On merit rating, profes- 
sional organization and ethics, and 
legislation to improve the lot of 
the teacher. 

A full program packed into two 
days at the University of Virginia, 
the 78 participants at the ninth 
summer conference of the VEA 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers were greeted by Dr. Ralph W. 
Cherry, Dean of the School of 
Education. 

Outstanding speakers included 
Dr. Lawrence Derthick, United 
States Commissioner of Education; 
Margaret Perry and Dr. T. M. 
Stinnett of the National Educa- 
tion Association; Harold Bell, 
president of the Virginia Education 
Association; and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell, president of the VEA De- 


partment of Classroom Teachers. 


Heard at the Conference 

Some gems gleaned from their 
messages are shared in retrospect for 
the forward looking teacher: 
Margaret Perry—‘‘The days that 
make us happy are the days that 
make us wise.” 
Dr. Lawrence Derthick—‘‘Get 
close to children—-make them feel 
at home... . play fair . . . see the 
other person’s point of view. The 
other fellow, no matter how he 
may seem, always has something 
right about his thinking. Be big 
about things .. . do more listening 

. teach respect for authority. We 
have as much authority as ever, 
but it’s the children who have it! 
Have obedience make them 
know that we care, understand, and 
love them . . . reach for the heart 
of teaching. The clock of life is 
wound but once, and no one can 
tell when it will run down. Do it 
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now ... see the positive side... 
when adversity comes know how to 
take it. Have vision. 

Vision of the mind is knowledge 

Vision of the heart is love 

Vision of the conscience is duty 

Vision of the soul is faith.” 
Dr. T. M. Stinnett—‘‘How Far is 
an Hour?” 

1. It depends on how we travel. 

We are traveling in an obsolete 
vehicle. There are not enough 
schools or teachers. We have not 
sensed the kind of world ahead. 
We still call our times abnormal 
and still think everything will 
right itself. Teachers are too con- 
servative. Raising the standards of 
our profession is the only way we 
will stop the teacher shortage. 

2. It depends on the perspective 
with which we travel. 

We tend to live in the past. The 
world we are coming to is marvel- 
ous. Ihe shorter work week is a 
challenge to education. There is 
no place for the inept teacher to 
train for this new era. 

3. It depends on the spirit of the 
travel. 

Travel is the spirit of thankful- 
ness for our critics. Critics make 
people think through whether a 
thing is right or not. We must 
have faith in universal education. 
Why, with our ‘‘Low standard of 
education”’ as the critics say, do we 
stand at the top of world power 
and have the greatest standard of 
living in the world? ‘Teachers are 
the givers of our tomorrows. We 
must have a near view and a far 
vision. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Powell—‘‘Man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp. Do 
we grasp all that we can reach? Do 
we grasp the things we can be hap- 
py about? Are we proud of our 
profession?”’ 

Harold Bell— ‘Teachers should 
be interested in all phases of the 
schools.”’ 


Merit Rating 


Current problems concerning 


classroom teachers were batted 
around in discussion groups. In- 
terest ran high in the group con- 
sidering ‘‘Measuring and Reward- 
ing Teacher Competence’, led by 
Mrs. Virginia Kirkwood, with 
Dr. Herman L. Horn as consultant, 
and Isabelle Pillow serving as 
recorder. 

This group reviewed the back- 
ground and history of Merit 
Rating with emphasis on the defi- 
nition of Merit Rating as accepted 
by the Study Conference of Class- 
room Teachers on Merit Rating 
during November, 1956: “‘Merit 
Rating is a subjective, qualita- 
tive judgment of a teacher made 
administratively by one or more 
persons with or without the par- 
ticipation or the knowledge of the 
person rated for purposes of de- 
termining salary.’’ ‘Teacher is 
any educator regardless of assigned 
duties.”’ 

In this discussion, the group 
faced the following problems: 
The difficulty of objective rating. 
The inevitability of human differ- 

ences in values by those rating. 


Lack of an adequate scale for 
rating. 

Lack of adequate counsel to help 
beginning teachers become 
strong. 


Lowered teacher morale caused by 

Merit Rating. 

The differences between industry 
and teacher ratings. 

Lack of time by principal or. super- 
visor for good evaluation. 

Lack of teacher agreement on form 
of rating. 

Problem of rating teachers on ex- 
tra-curricular activities. 

They concluded that (1) the 
group was unsympathetic, at the 
present time, in accepting Merit 
Rating as defined, but felt unani- 
mously that some form of evalua- 
tion is important and needed; (2) 
Self-evaluation with an administra- 
tive evaluation using standards set 
up cooperatively by a group com- 
posed of administrators, laymen, 
and teachers may be more accept- 
able; (3) Evaluation based on im- 
provement of instruction should 
be the starting point and at some 
later time this may be changed to 
Merit Rating which would include 
salary increments; (4) Evaluation 
should be open to the teacher and 
used as an incentive to better teach- 
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ing, unrelated to salary increment; 
and (5) This evaluation can serve 
the teacher better if it is limited to 
raising the levels of teaching in- 
stead of teacher comparison. 

This group recommended that— 

Since Merit Rating is an edu- 
cational problem of today, a 
careful study be made begin- 
ning at the local level. 
The VEA Department of 
Classroom ‘Teachers consider 
adopting a project with the 
purpose of devising an evalua- 
tion form which would give 
teachers an appraisal of their 
work and suggestions for im- 
proving instruction. 


Professional Organization 
Another group discussed ‘‘Pro- 

fessional Organization and Eth- 

ics’, led by Margaret Baker, past 

State president, with Margaret 

Perry as consultant, and Mrs. Reba 

Spangler as recorder. 

They agreed that all teachers 
who pay VEA dues are automatic- 
ally members of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers. And further, 
it is not enough to belong to pro- 
fessional organizations, but every 
member should be an active par- 
ticipant. 

Suggested helps for maintaining 
sustained interest in local profes- 
sional groups included the follow- 
ing— 

Call on the president of the Class- 
room Teachers Department for 
help 

Send participants to scheduled 
local, state, and national meet- 
ings 

Keep the membership and school 
administration informed 

Use VEA and NEA materials 

Endorse the local, state and na- 
tional Code of Ethics 

Acquaint student NEA members 
with the Code of Ethics while in 
college 

Continue representation of class- 
room teachers on state commit- 
tees 
Activities suggested by this 

group as projects for local associa- 

tions included— 

1. Have fall luncheon to meet 

new teachers 

2. Prepare a directory of all teach- 

ers, including telephone num- 
bers, retired teachers, PTA and 
other such information 


Secure released time for clerical 
work 

Work to secure released time 
for county-wide meetings 
Have a banquet for retired 
teachers or remember them 
with gifts at Christmas 

Assist in the promotion of 
bond issues 

Contribute news stories to the 
local paper 

Secure a rest period for teachers 
Assist with the orientation of 
new teachers on such matters as 
(a) welfare, (b) tenure, and 
(c) school policies as well as 
social activities. 


Legislation 

Aware that many improvements 
for teachers must come through 
legislation, one group discussed 
several professional problems cover- 
ing the proposed VEA legislative 
program, salaries, retirement, sick 
leave, and equalization of funds. 

This group was led by Grace 
Davis, with Katherine Hoyle and 
T. Preston Turner of the VEA 
serving as consultants, and Mrs. 
Alice Slayton as recorder. 

To advance effective legislation, 
this group recommended that 
1. All teachers ‘‘sell’’ the proposed 
legislative program of the VEA 
to representatives in the Vir- 
ginia General Assembly and to 
all influential lay people who 


might boost this program 
Some way be provided to re- 
instate people who have lost a 
part of their retirement 
Continue to study the problem 
of equalization of funds 

All teachers urge a friendly at- 
titude toward civic and gov- 
ernmental organizations to 
secure their cooperation for 
teachers and school programs 
All teachers work to improve 
and foster a spirit uf coopera- 
tion between school boards and 
governing agencies, especially 
by visits to these boards when 
they are in session to foster a 
spirit of friendliness. 


Certification Resolution 


After discussion on Certification 
and Teacher Education led by Dr. 
Richard Meade of the University, 
the following resolution was 
adopted by the conference partici- 
pants: 

‘The Virginia State Department 
of Classroom Teachers wishes to 
urge the committee appointed by 
the State Board of Education on 
Certification to change require- 
ments for issuing Local Permits 
and Emergency License so that 
these teachers be required to take 
at least three semester hours of 
college credit toward certification 
each year before certificates are re- 
issued.”’ 
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STAMP RECORD. Martha A. Shull, immediate past president of the National 
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Education Association, buys first sheet of stamps honoring teachers of America 
from Raymond A. Thomas, Philadelphia postmaster. First-day cancellations— 
more than 175,000—broke all records for the Philadelphia post office. During 
the convention week, 355,400 commemorative stamps were cancelled by machine 


and 20,586 were cancelled by hand. 
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VEA President Harold Bell (rigat) chats 
with W. C. Daniel, National Ccmmander, 
American Legion, who brought greetings 
to the Centennial Convention. Sharing in 
this talk feast is W. H. Seawell, left, of 
VEA leaders greet new NEA President Lyman V. Ginger Mecklenburg County, president of District 
l of Kentucky, center. To the left are Joseph B. Van Pelt D, VEA. 
, of Bristol, NEA State Director and former president of 

the Virginia Education Association, and Katherine Hoyle, 






VEA Field Director. At right are Virginia E. Lewis Virginia scenes at 
State NEA Director and immediate past president of the 
VEA;; T. Preston Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary, \. a6 
and Dr. Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, VEA. NEA Centennial 
’ . 
Convention 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


June 30-July 5, 1957 





. Virginia hospitality is sampled by Benjamin Franklin. 

Serving him are Virginia E. Lewis of Culpeper, immediate 
iy past VEA president; Board members, Mrs. William R. 
} Jobe of Amherst and Martha Anthony of Martinsville; 
and Katherine Hoyle, VEA Field Director. Smithfield 

ham, smoked turkey, peanuts, and punch were served the 
steady stream of visitors to the Virginia headquarters 
room. Some 200 attended the VEA breakfast during the 
Philadelphia meet. 


Virginia headquarters room told the story of the 350th 
anniversary of Jamestown. Art work done by Virginia 
students included murals depicting the first permanent 
English settlement in America, ship models, paintings of 
the State flower and bird—dogwood and cardinal. In- 
teresting materials were also on loan by the Jamestown 
| Commission. The room was arranged by Districts B and 
| L. Shown at upper left is Mrs. Marion S. Giedemann, 
| president of District B, and in center of lower picture is 
Robert W. Allen, president of District L. Ann Allen, 
daughter of Robert Allen, is shown at right in costume 
of Jamestown period; she is president of the new State 





VEA Board members Martha Anthony, president of Dis- FTA group. 

trict E, and Mrs. William R. Jobe, president of District 

F, look on as Mrs. Lula B. Duncan (right) greets W. C. T. Preston Turner, VEA Assistant Executive Secretary, 
“Dan” Daniel of Danville, Va., who spoke at the Friday greets guests J. M. Dodson, Kentucky executive secre- 
morning session. Mrs. Duncan is president of the tary; Lyman V. Ginger of the University of Kentucky, 
Danville Education Association and Mr. Daniel is na- Lexington, recently elected NEA president; and Allan 





tional commander of the American Legion. West, Utah executive secretary. 
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r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---------- 





PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 


TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


¥ BORROW ‘100°,.°600% 


By Mail-in complete PRIVACY! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 





SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 





future earnings 


for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


@ The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 








To State Finance Company, Dept. R-1360 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. 


On what date of month wi r 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICI 


Amount earned Number of months 
Age... per month $ aenae--------------- YOU receive salary 


Amount you want to borrow $__ 


Name and address 
of school you teach 

Previous 
employment 


How long with 
present employer __..... 


Husband or wife's 
employment ae eee ee 


Salary 
per month $ 


To whom are payments on 
auto made’? (Name) . 


Bank you deal with (Name) 
Amount you owe bank? $..........0000..00.02=S SCM nth ly payments? $ 
What security on bank loan? 


Town 


Town 


@ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no eo 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
Payments budgeted to fit your income, 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 








Monthly payments include both 
TCA interest and principal: 

















$ 190000 


CONFIDENTIAL 





School board members, 


know you are applying for a 


friends, relatives, merchants 30Q00 1995 
—none of these people will 





State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 
transaction is completely 











confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 Wilkpatrick Bldg., Dept. R-1360 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


The following are all the debts that I have 


Full Amount Paying 
I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
$ 3 " diniaiaeaaiies 
bs $ 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY Please list below relative information 
or our confidential files 
Name of Relative (Relationship 
Street frown State Occup... 
Name of Relative (Relationship oe aE 
Street rown State Occup 
Name of Relative Relationship) 
Street rown State Occup 
Name of Relative Relationship) icant 
Street Town State . Occup..._ 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 














In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 
with interest as stated herein. 


A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 
balance and interest. 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 





PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED 














List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person 1 NOW ow in 
¢ n'a ada any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 

eRe eee ies: ; je? ae ee eae Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate ; Name Here Address ee? 
payment to? (Name) ee a ee Town 
Purpose of loan Town County State 

NOTE Amount | Monthly First Payment Final Payment | 
of Loan $. Payment $ Due Date Due Date s Date 


rhis note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved 


rhe interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3 per month on that part of the unpaid 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2'%4 per month on that part over $150 
and not in excess of $300 and %4 of 1 per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days 





(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


| 


aeanes RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN wn anaemamameea meee 
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Virginia Education Association 





Woodrow W. Robinson 


Wocdrow W. Robinson, for- 
merly principal of Radford High 
School, is the new superintendent of 
Shenandoah County schools. A native 
of Washington County, he received his 
elementary and high school education 
there, graduated from King College, 
Bristol, in 1932 and served as teacher 
and high school principal in the Wash- 
ington County schools for the next five 
years. From 1937 to 1942 he was a 
teacher at Tazewell High School and 
assistant principal at Marion High 
School. In 1942-43 he served as a 
laboratory supervisor for the Hercules 
Powder Company. From 1943 to 1945 
he was principal of Virginia High 
School, Bristol, and then came to Rad- 
ford High School as principal and 
served in this capacity for the next 
eight years. In 1953 he was appointed 
superintendent of Floyd County 
Schools. He resigned this position in 
1956 and returned to Radford High 
School as principal. He has been treas- 
urer of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion since January 1, 1954. 

He holds the Master of Arts degree 
in Education Administration from 
Duke University and is a member of 
Kappa Delta Pi Education Fraternity. 

He has served over nine years on 
the Board of Directors of the Virginia 
Education Association, two years as 
president of District I, four years as 
president of District M, and nearly 
fours years as VEA treasurer. 
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Vote for VEA Treasurer 





Catlin E. Tyler 


Catlin E. Tyler is Assistant Prin- 
cipal of Ginter Park School, Richmond. 
A native of that city, he received his 
elementary and high school education 
there having attended the same school, 
Ginter Park, beginning in the Ist 
grade. He graduated from the VMI 
in 1931 and served as teacher and 
coach at Westhampton High School, 
Henrico County, for three years. In 
1934 he was principal of Sandston 
School, Henrico County, and the fol- 
lowing year came into the Richmond 
System as science teacher at East End 
Junior High. 

Holding a commission as Captain in 
the Army Reserves, he was called to 
active duty in November 1940, grad- 
uated from the Infantry School and 
was retained to teach. Upon returning 
to Richmond, Col. Tyler was elected 
Commandant of Cadets at Thomas 
Jefferson High School, He was com- 
mandant and teacher until June 1956. 


Mr. Tyler has an LL.B. degree from 
the University of Richmond Law 
School and in 1954 was graduated with 
a M.Ed. degree in Education Admin- 
istration from the University of Vir- 
ginia. He is a member of Delta Theta 
Phi Legal Fraternity, Kappa Delta Pi 
and Phi Delta Kappa Education Fra- 
ternities and a Life Member of NEA. 
He was elected president of the League 
of Richmond Teachers in 1956, and 
has been active in VEA affairs. 





Biographical sketches of the 
two nominees for VEA Treasurer 
appeared in the May 1957 issue 
of the “Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation”, as required by the VEA 
Constitution. A condensation of 
this information is given in this 
issue for the benefit of new teach- 
ers and to refresh the memory of 
others. 


Voting for VEA Treasurer will 
be in October on a date or dates 
set by each local association, with 
balloting completed at least ten 
days prior to the opening session 
of the Delegate Assembly (Octo- 
ber 30). 


The name receiving the highest 
number of votes from the State at 
large will be submitted to the delegates 
at the annual VEA meeting for con- 
firmation. 


Have You Read— 


The Teacher’s Role in American 
Society, edited by Lindley J. Stiles. 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 

In this book, a distinguished panel 
of 32 educators appraise the profes- 
sional problems that teachers face to- 
day and weigh the broadened function 
of the teacher in an age of social and 
scientific change. They examine anew 
the social forces that impinge upon 
teachers in an effort to help them un- 
derstand themselves, their relationships 
to each other, to their work, and to 
their times. 

Raising a Child, by Marion E. Ross. 
Pageant Press, Inc. 

Through striking examples and val- 
uable common-sense commentaries, 
readers are made to realize that chil- 
dren respond to life and living as they 
observe it in their most intimate en- 
vironment—the home. The pseudony- 
mous author, a school teacher, inter- 
ested in the relationship between home 
and school, emphasizes the “need of 
good home training . . . from the 
start; that the school is not a substi- 
tute for the home, but an assistant to 
it; that more homes may become hap- 
pier as more families grow closer. . .”. 

Artmobile has mapped a complete 
itinerary from September through May 
covering written requests to the Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts for visits 
from communities not yet served by 
the artmobile while the Egyptian ex- 
hibition has been on display. Operat- 
ing hours from 9:30 to 3:30 have been 
reserved for schools. 
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Mie Stan Pe a OF ee es 
Conference hosts—VEA President Harold Bell, super- 
intendent of Harrisonburg schools, and Mrs. Lena 
Long, president of Harrisonburg Education Associa- 
tion. 





ts, 


Dr. Karl Berns, conference speaker, who is NEA Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary for Field Operations, and Mrs. Berns of Washington, chat in back- 
ground, with Paul Cox, president of Grayson County Education Association, 
and Charles Tolley of Waynesboro, in foreground. 
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LEADERS CONFERENCE 


Madison College 


Harrisonburg 
August 7-9, 1957 


Leaders representing 101 local education 
associations attended the VEA Leaders 
Conference at Madison College. Among 
the total attendance of 193 were 66 local 
presidents, 113 other leaders, 7 program 
participants and 7 VEA staff members. 


Participants considered the latest word 
on how to keep teachers informed, com- 
mittees functioning, and the VEA Legis- 
lative program. 





Loaded with presidents’ kits and ma- 
terials are Fred Corr, Gloucester 
County president, and Thomas Burke, 
Jr., Dinwiddie County president and 
group leader. 


Strolling to sessions are Mrs. Reba Franz- 
blau, Stafford County president; Mrs. 
Catherine Howell, group leader and secre- 
tary of Princess Anne; and Isadore Franz- 
blau of Stafford County, with Jack Renick, 
president of District K, in background. 


It’s a family affair—the Birds and their three little ones were Leaving a group meeting are Sam Willis, president of 
one of the families attending. G. R. Bird is president of District I; Mrs. Sybl Jennings, recorder and Wythe 
Buchanan County Association. County president; and Harold Bell, VEA president. 
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Housing Bureau 


for 5lst Annual Convention 


of the 


Richmond— 


October 30, 31, November 1, 1957 


Virginia Education Association 


The hotels of Richmond, together 
with the Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, will operate an independent 
Housing Bureau for the VEA Conven- 
tion. 

Beginning September 23, Mrs. 
Lee J. Hasbrouck will set up the Hous- 
ing Bureau at the VEA Headquarters, 
116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia, where she will confirm all 
requests for hotel room reservations. 
The week of the convention she will 
be located in the assistant manager’s 
office at the Hotel John Marshall, avail- 


able for further service. 

All reservation requests from 
school people, book company 
representatives, and others at- 
tending the convention should be 
sent to the Housing Bureau for the 
VEA Convention, 116 South Third 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. They 
will be filed and acknowledged after 
September 23. 

No reservations will be made 
by the hotels. 

As single rooms are limited, please 
arrange to share rooms—two to a 
room or three whenever possible. If 


space is not available in the hotel of 
your choice, the Housing Bureau will 
endeavor to assign you to your second 
or third choice. Overflow accommoda- 
tions may be placed in motels and 
tourist homes, if desired. 

After making reservations, should 
it be found impossible to attend the 
convention, please cancel reservations 
by notifying the Housing Bureau 
promptly. 

The form below is for your conven- 
ience in requesting hotel reservations 
through the Housing Bureau. Com- 
plete and mail the form today. 


HEADQUARTERS HOTEL—JOHN MARSHALL 





HOTEL RATES Each 
Double Additional 

Hotel Single Double Bed Twin Bed Person 
Capitol Hotel ....$2.50-$4.00 $4.00-$6.00 $5.00-$7.00 $2.00 
Jefferson Hotel ...... 4.00-10.00 5.00-14.00 9.00-14.00 2.00 
Hotel John Marshall .. 5.00- 9.00 8.50-12.50 9.50-16.00 2.00 
King Carter Hotel .... 4.00- 7.00 6.00- 9.00 6.00-10.00 2.00 
Raleigh Hotel ........ 4.00- 6.00 7.00-12.00 7.00-12.00 2.00 
Hotel Richmond ..... 4.50- 6.50 6.50- 8.50 8.00-11.00 2.00 
Hotel William Byrd 4.50- 9.75 6.75- 7.75 8.75-12.25 2.00 











VEA CONVENTION 








October 30-November 1, 1957 
ROOM RESERVATION BLANK—Please Type or Print 





Richmond 


HOUSING BUREAU FOR THE VEA CONVENTION 
116 SOUTH THIRD STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please make reservations as follows: 


ee 20 NE. a on es ews 2nd choice 3rd choice 

Rooms for one person Rate $ to $ per room 

Rooms for two persons (double bed) Rate $ to $.. ' per room 

Rooms for two persons (twin beds) Rate $ to $ per room 

Other type of room for persons Rate $ to 8 per room 

With bath Without bath. ....... 

AM AM 
Arriving October ae 4 ee | ee ..PM ee SR ee i at PM 
Please print or type the names and addresses of all occupants, including the person making the reservation: 
Name Street Address City State 


Signature of person filing application .... 


Date ogre heehee 
EE ee ye ee ee 
ORS Ct eee re rr err Company 
ES hy lt sme ka t's) 6 6% 
All reservations will be confirmed only to the person making the reservations, unless otherwise requested. 
31 
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51st Annual Convention 


of the 


Virginia Education Association 


October 30-31, November 1, 1957—Richmond 


Theme 
An Educated People 


Moves 


Freedom Forward 


General Schedule 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30 
4:00 P.M.—District meetings of 
Delegates 
6:00 P.M.—Delegate dinner for Dis- 
tricts 
8:00 P.M.—Business Session 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 31 
9:00-12:00—Business Session 
12:00-2:00—Luncheon meetings of 
Departments 
2:00 P.M.—Meetings of Departments 
3:00-5:00—Open House, VEA Head- 
quarters 
6:00 P.M.—Delegate dinner for Dis- 
tricts 
8:00 P.M.—General Session 


Schedule 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 28 
9:00 A.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 29 
9:00 A.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 
8:00 P.M. 
Department of Superintendents 
Executive Board, Department of 
Supervisors 
October 29-November 1 
Art Exhibits, Miller & Rhoads, Old 
Dominion Room 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30 
9:30 A.M. 
Coffee Hour, Department of Super- 
visors 
Department of Superintendents 


10:00 A.M. 
Executive Committee, Department 
of Visiting Teachers 
1:15 P.M. 
Luncheon, Department of Superin- 
tendents 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 1 


9:00 A.M.—Meetings of Sections 
12:00-2:00—Luncheon meetings of 
Sections 

:00 P.M.—Meetings of Sections 

3:00-5:00 P.M.—Open House, VEA 
Headquarters 

4:00 P.M.—Tea, Miller & Rhoads 

6:00 P.M.—Delegate dinner for Dis- 
tricts 

8:00 P.M.—Final Session 

10:30 P.M.—President’s Reception 


nN 


Deadline on Resolutions for consid- 
eration by Delegate Assembly— 
Monday, October 28, 6:00 P.M. 


of Meetings 


1:30 P.M. 

Department of Visiting Teachers 

2:00 P.M. 

Department of Supervisors 

Advisory Board, Department of 
Elementary Principals 

4:00 P.M. 

Meetings of Districts 

Executive Committee and Board of 
Directors, Department of Secon- 
dary School Principals 

6:00 P.M. 

Delegate Dinner for Districts A, C, 
D, F, G, J 

Dinner, Department of Elementary 
School Principals 

7:30 P.M. 

Board of Control, VMEA 

8:00 P.M. 

First General Session of VEA 
Delegate Assembly 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 31 


7:30 A.M. 
Breakfast, University of Virginia 
Education Alumni 





9:00 A.M. 

Second General Session of VEA 
Delegate Assembly 

Department of Elementary School 


Principals 

Department of Secondary School 
Principals 

Department of Supervisors 

9:30 A.M. 


Department of Special Education 
10:00 A.M. 
Instrumental Section, VMEA 
12:00 Noon 
Luncheon, Department of Visiting 
Teachers 
12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon, Department of Super- 
visors 
Luncheon, Junior High School Prin- 
cipals 
1:00 P.M. 
Music Department 
2:00 P.M. 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals 
Department 
Principals 
Department of Teacher Education 
2:15 P.M. 
Department of Visiting Teachers 
2:30 P.M. 
Executive Board, Department of 
Classroom Teachers 
Instrumental Section, VMEA 
3:00 P.M. 
Open House, VEA Headquarters 
Art Department 
Guidance Section, Business 
Coffee Hour, Bridgewater College 
Tea, Longwood College Alumnae 
Tea, Mary Washington College 
Alumnae 
4:00 P.M. 
Tea, Miller & Rhoads 
5:00 P.M. 
Virginia Personnel 
Association 
6:00 P.M. 
Delegate Dinner for Districts B, K, 
L, N, O 
7:00 P.M. 
Executive 
Section 
8:00 P.M. 
Third General Session of Dele- 
gate Assembly and Conven- 
tion 


of Secondary School 


and Guidance 


Committee, Classical 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 1 
7:30 A.M. 
NEA Breakfast 
8:00 A.M. 
Breakfast, Randolph-Macon College 
Alumni 
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8:30 A.M. 
Breakfast, Delta Kappa Gamma 
8:45 A.M. 


Registration, Business Education 

9:00 A.M. 

Art Department, Coffee and “Hel- 
lo” Hour 


Business Education Section 

Coffee Hour, Guidance Section 
Health and Physical Education 
School Librarians, Registration 
Social Studies Section 

Teaching Materials Section 
Mathematics Section, Registration 


9:30 A.M. 

Department of Classroom Teachers 

Elementary Section, VMEA 

Department of Special Education 

Guidance Section 

Industrial Arts Section and Trade 
and Industrial Education Section 

Mathematics Section 

Reading in the Elementary Schools 

Advisory Committee, Student Co- 
operative Association 

10:00 A.M. 

Art Workshops 

Vocal Section, VMEA 

Executive Committee, English Sec- 
tion 

School Librarians Section 

School Nurses Section 

10:30 A.M. 

Classical Section 

Elementary Mathematics Section 

Secondary Section, Health and 
Physical Education 

11:15 A.M. 
Piano Section, VMEA 
11:30 A.M. 

Board of Directors, Virginia Coun- 
cil of Administrative Women in 
Education 

12:00 Noon 

Luncheon, Advisory Committee and 

State Committee Chairmen, SCA 
12:15 P.M. 

Luncheon, Business Education 

Luncheon, Geography Section 

Luncheon, Home Economics Section 

12:30 P.M. 

Joint Luncheon, Department of 
Special Education and Guidance 
Section 

Luncheon, Distributive Education 
Section 

Luncheon, School Nurses Section 

Luncheon, Virginia Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Educa- 
tion 

12:45 P.M. 

Luncheon, University of Richmond 

Alumni-ae 
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1:00 P.M. 1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon, School Librarians Section Luncheon, Modern Language Sec- 
Luncheon, Duke University Alumni tion 


Luncheon, Secondary Science 
Student Cooperative Association 
1:30 P.M. 

Luncheon, Classical Section Ed ss 
Vocal Section, VMEA 

2:00 P.M. 

Art Department 

Virginia Vocational Association 


2:00 P.M. 


Modern Language Section 


School Board Changes 
Time of Annual Meeting 


The Virginia School Boards Associa- 
tion will depart this year from its usual 
practice of scheduling its annual meet- 
ing during the week of the VEA Con- 
vention, This department of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association plans a 
convention in Richmond, September 
27-28. 

Sessions will begin on Friday at 
10:00 A.M. and conclude with a busi- 
ness meeting Saturday afternoon. 

Dr. John G. Potts, president of the 
Virginia School Boards Association, 
will preside at all sessions. 


English Section 

School Nurses Section 

Elementary Science Section 

2:30 P.M. 

College Section, VMEA 

Department of Special Education 

Elementary Section, Health and 
Physical Education 

Social Studies Section 

3:00 P.M. 

Open House, VEA Headquarters 

Tea, Lynchburg College Alumni 

Tea, Madison College Alumnae 


4:00 P.M. t al 
Tea, Librarians Section, Cokesbury Speakers will include W. A. Shan- 

Book Store ; non of Chicago, executive director of 
6:00 P.M. the National School Boards Associa- 
Delegate Dinner for Districts E, H, tion; R. P. McConnell of Danville 

I, M,P and Dr. R. O. Nelson of Newport 
8:00 P.M. News will discuss “Merit Pay for 


Teachers” on Friday morning. “School 


Final Session of Delegate As- 
sembly and Convention 
10:30 P.M. 


President’s Reception 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2 
10:00 A.M. 
Executive Board 
Delta Kappa 
10:30 A.M. 
Modern Language Section 
12:00 Noon 
Luncheon, Alpha Delta Kappa 


Finance” will be covered by Walter 
W. Craigie of Richmond and “The 
Value of Education to Our Economy” 
by Dr. John R. Miles of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce on Friday aft- 
ernoon. The keynote address on “‘State 
School Building Codes” will be given 
by William W. Caudill of Texas at the 
Friday evening dinner meeting. Sat- 
urday morning, Thomas C. Boushall 
of Richmond and Dr. Irving W. Stout 
of Arizona State College will speak. 


Meeting, Alpha 





; ~ : ) 5 . at . > 
Botetourt Increases NEA Life Membership 700 Per Cent in 10 Months. 


Pictured above are the NEA life members of the Botetourt Education Association, 
left to right, J. Irving Yates, Audrey Foster, Doris Barnes, Superintendent Hunter 
M. Painter who was awarded a Life Membership at this birthday dinner by the 
BEA, Helen B. Henderson, president of the Botetourt Association; Caroline Etzler, 
president-elect; Henry D. W. Conner; and Olive McKalester, not present for 
picture. Seated is Mary DeLong, past State NEA Director, guest at the BEA Cen- 
tennial party held at Natural Bridge Hotel on April 4. 
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Curtain Going Up 


A major role in making history awaits each 
teacher. 


Teachers will be on-stage in this drama in the 
years ahead, even more than our predecessors were 
during the past hundred years of growth with our 
National Education Association. 


In those ten decades, our united professional 
organizations—local, state, mational—starred in the ex- 
citing historical documentary which saw the American 
high school become one of the most remarkable insti- 
tutions in the world . . . saw kindergarten win its 
accepted place in public school systems . . . saw wide- 
spread acceptance of good schooling as a necessary 
preparation for all citizens. 


Thanks largely to our professional associations, 
mo state today lacks a compulsory education law, and 





illiteracy exists for less than 3 per cent of our multi- 
plying population. Mental and physical health programs 
in the schools have helped lengthen life. The school 
curriculum has evolved from a stereotyped pattern in a 
simple agricultural economy to a many-faceted prepar- 
ation for life in an incredibly complex scientific age. 


While these educational advances were being 
written into the drama of America and affecting the 
lives and the welfare of the children, the teacher was 
earning his rightful place as one of the indispensable 
persons in our national life. 


Agreeable as the past in retrospect may be, the 
curtain has now gone up on a new decade. We must 
write its history. We must do better than before and 
we must do more. New professional areas need to be 
explored. Problems must be analyzed, solutions devel- 
oped, results appraised. The call to improve both our 
schools and our profession is the dominant note today. 


Like the firss NEA convention in 1857, that of 
1957 in Philadelphia looked to the future with courage, 
clear purposes, and a will to work. The convention 
declared that the organized profession must lift its 
sights. This is possible only through expanded services 
for which we must be willing to pay. Increasing numbers 
of teachers must unite in the common effort. 


Will you help? Will you play your part well? 


SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL, YOUR STATE, AND YOUR NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
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State Department Appointments 


Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson 
was appointed Teacher Education Di- 
rector, effective July 1, 1957. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, who held 
this position prior to his appointment 
as State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

Dr. Wilkerson graduated from Pros- 
pect High School in Prince Edward 
County. He received the Bachelor of 
Arts degree magna cum laude from 
Hampden-Sydney College, the Master 
of Arts degree from the College of 
William and Mary, and the Doctor of 
Education degree from the University 
of Maryland. 

He began his career in 1934 as a 
teacher at Victoria High School, Lun- 
enburg County, and later served as 
principal of Dillwyn High School, 
King William High School, and Marion 
High School. 

He came to the State Department of 
Education from Marion in 1945 as As- 
sistant Supervisor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, and, in 1947, was appointed to 
the position of State Supervisor of 
Secondary Education. 


He has served as a member of the 
Public Relations Committee of the 
Virginia Education Association, and is 
currently a member of the Committee 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. He is a past president of 
the National Association of State Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Secondary 
Education. He has served for a num- 
ber of years as coordinator for the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals and as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the High School 


League. 
Dr. Wilkerson has been a member 
of the Commission on Secondary 


Schools of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
since 1953. During this time, he has 
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Dr. Woodrow W. Wilkerson 


served as executive secretary of the 
Virginia Committee of the Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools. He was 
chairman of the Central Reviewing 
Committee for Public Schools for a 
one-year term. 

He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Phi Kappa Phi, and Omicron Delta 
Kappa. 





Alfred S. Curtis has been appointed 
supervisor of Secondary Education for 
the State Department of Education, 
succeeding Dr. Woodrow W. Wilker- 
son who became Teacher Education 
Director. For the past seven years Mr. 
Curtis has been principal of the Hope- 
well High School. 

He began his teaching experience at 
Colonial Beach in Westmoreland 
County. Then he taught in Orange 
County and later served as principal of 
the Jackson Memorial High School in 
Wythe County. 

A native of Rochester, N. Y., Mr. 
Curtis holds a BS degree from Buffalo 
State Teachers College and a Master of 
Arts degree from the University of 
Virginia. All of his 21 years of edu- 





Alfred S. Curtis 


cational experience has been in Vir- 
ginia schools. 

Mr, Curtis is now serving as presi- 
dent of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. 








Juliette Moody 


Juliette Moody has been appointed 
Assistant State Supervisor of School 
Libraries and Textbooks. Miss Moody, 
a native of King and Queen County, 
holds a Bachelor of Arts degree in Li- 
brary Science from the College of 
William and Mary and a Master of Arts 
degree in Education from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

Miss Moody has taught in Middle- 
sex, Wythe, and Henrico counties. She 
comes to the State Department of 
Education from Douglas Freeman 
High School in Henrico County where 
she has served as librarian since 1954. 

Miss Moody is currently president 
of the School Librarians Section of the 
Virginia Education Association. 


VEA CONVENTION 
October 30, 31, November 1 
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New Superintendents 


Twelve changes were made in divi- 
sion superintendents at the beginning 
of this school year. 


H. L. Blanton becomes the first 
superintendent of Nottoway County 
schools, since the Amelia-~-Nottoway 
division became separate units. 

Since 1943, he has been principal 
of Victoria High School in Lunenburg 
County, where he previously served fer 
13 years as a teacher and coach of 
football and baseball. 

“Butch” Blanton is a native of 
Cumberland County. He graduated 
from the Cumberland High School and 
is an alumnus of Hampden-Sydney 
College, William and Mary College, 
and received his Master’s degree from 
the University of Virginia. 

Active in community affairs, he has 
been a scout master, past master of 
Victoria Masonic Lodge 304, and past 
president of the Victoria Rotary Club. 
He also served on the Town Council 
for seven years and has been superin- 
tendent of the Victoria Baptist Sun- 
day School for the past 13 years. 

Mr. Blanton is a past president of 
the Lunenburg County Education As- 
sociation and vice-president of Dis- 
trict D, VEA. 

He has held membership in Lamba 
Chi, ODK, and Phi Delta Kappa. 


A. Gordon Brooks was appointed 
superintendent of Botetourt County 
schools as of July 1. He comes to this 
new post from the principalship of 
Jefferson Senior High School in Roa- 
noke where he has served since 1951. 

He has also served as principal of 
Brookville High and Elementary 


School and Chuckatuck High and 
Elementary School in 


Nansemond 


H. L. Blanton 
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A. Gordon Brooks 


County. During 1945-47 he was 
supervisor of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion for the State Board cf Education. 

Born in Mathews County, he gradu- 
ated from Woodrow Wilon High 
School in Portsmouth. Mr. Brooks re- 
ceived his AB degree in 1938 from 
Randolph-Macon College and was 
awarded his Master’s degree in School 
Administration in 1950 from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

Mr. Brooks is a member of the Rotary 
Club, Phi Delta Kappa, Sigma Phi Ep- 
silon, and several other professional and 
civic groups. He has also been active 
in the Presbyterian Church. 

Clarence M. Bussinger moves to 
the superintendency of the Loudoun 
County Schools. Since 1951 he has 
been superintendent of the Amelia- 
Nottoway division. He succeeds O. L. 
Emerick who headed Loudoun County 
schools for 40 years before his retire- 
ment this past June. 

Mr. Bussinger was principal of the 
Wytheville High School for four years. 
Before that he was principal of the 
Farmville High School and a member 
of the Longwood College faculty. He 
also taught at William King High 
School at Abingdon and later was 
supervising principal of the Abingdon 
schools. 

He is a graduate of the College of 
William and Mary. Following gradu- 
ate work at the University of Virginia, 
he took additional work at Columbia 
University. 

Mr. Bussinger is a past president of 
District I and has served on the VEA 
Board of Directors. He has also been 
secretary and treasurer of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals, 
VEA. 


Clarence M. Bussinger 


Eldon W. Christopher has been 
appointed superintendent of schools in 
Essex and Middlesex counties. Mr. 
Christopher has been principal of Tap- 
pahannock High School since 1950. 

A native of Northumberland Coun- 
ty, he was acting superintendent of 
the Middlesex-Essex division for two 
months in 1956. 

He has a BA degree from the Col- 
lege of William and Mary and a MA 
degree from George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Christopher is president of Dis- 
trict A and a member of the VEA 
Board of Directors. 


George E. Copenhaver has moved 
to the superintendency of the Clifton 
Forge Schools. For the past two years 
he has been superintendent of schools 
in Highland County 

Mr. Copenhaver is a graduate of 
Emory and Henry College and holds 
the Master of Education degree from 
the University of Virginia. Prior to 
1955 he held principalships in the 
counties of Washington, Campbell, 
and Smyth. During 1948-55 he was 
principal of Chilhowie High School. 

At Clifton Forge, he succeeds 
Robert H. Ballagh. 


George McLeod Hodge has be- 
come division superintendent of 
Charles City-New Kent Schools. He 
returns to this area where he had his 
first educational experience as a teacher 
and assistant principal at New Kent 
High School during 1930-37. 

Since then he has held principalships 
at Warm Springs Elementary School in 
Bath County, Monterey High School 
in Highland County, and returning 
to Bath County he was principal of 
Millboro High School during 1943-45 
and Valley High School in 1945-51. 





E. W. Christopher 
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During the last six years he has headed 
the Rustburg High School in Camp- 
bell County. 

Active in professional and civic or- 
ganizations, Mr. Hodge has been pres- 
ident of the Bath County Education 
Association, Natural 
Bridge District Cooperative Education 
Association, district chairman and 
State chairman of Group Three Schools 
of the Virginia High School League, 
and president of Campbell County 
Principals Association. He has also 
served as secretary of the Rustburg 
Lions Club, chairman of Campbell 
County Chapter NFIP and vice-chair- 
the Campbell County Red 
He is a past master 
and past high priest in Masonic circles 
and a Boy Scout leader. An elder in 
the Presbyterian Church, he has been 
Sunday School superintendent in Bath 


president of 


man of 
Cross Chapter. 


and Campbell counties. 

A native of South Carolina, Mr. 
Hodge received his AB degree from 
Newberry College and has a Master 
of Education from the University of 
Virginia. 

Mr. Hodge succeeds Clarence Jen- 
nings who retired June 30 after 33 
years of service as superintendent of 


this division. 


H. C. Lunsford, Jr. became the 
new superintendent of Highland Coun- 
ty schools on July 1. For 17 years he 
has taught in Virginia schools. During 
11 of these years he was principal of 
combined elementary and high schools 
in Highland and Augusta counties. 

Mr. Lunsford received his AB degree 
from Otterbein College in Ohio, 1937, 
and earned his Master of Education 
from the University of Virginia in 
1956. 

Active in civic clubs, he is a mem- 
ber of the Monterey Lions Club. 


oe 


George E. Copenhaver 
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J. K. Samples 





O. A. Norton 


Grant O. McGhee has been 
named Charlotte 
County schools. He succeeded Robert 
W. Bobbitt who retired in July. 

For the past five years Mr. McGhee 
has been principal of Randolph-Henry 
High School in Charlotte County. He 
began his teaching career in Roanoke 


superintendent of 


County where he held positions as 





H. C. Lunsford, Jr. 


Raymond W. Snead 





Woodrow W. Robinson 


teacher, coach, principal, and super- 
visor of schools. He was principal of 
Tazewell High School for five years. 

A graduate of Saltville High School, 
Mr. McGhee received the AB degree 
from Emory and Henry College, the 
MA degree in education 
from Duke University, and has com- 
pleted additional work in high school 


secondary 





Grant O. McGhee 
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non SCRAP... SKYSCRAPER 


America’s Rallrewds 
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Make the Connections! 


Everything in a scrap yard, including the kitchen sink, is eventu- 
ally reclaimed for a new and useful life. New steel contains a 
certain percentage of scrap — obsolete machinery, worn engines, 
discarded autos and all kinds of old iron and steel “junk.” 
Scrap goes through many stages of sorting, grading and process- 
ing — all linked together by dependable railroad transportation. 





At the yard, heavy scrap is cut into speci- 
fied sizes by huge “alligator shears.” Enor- 
mous sections of steel are placed ‘way back 
in the throat of these shears and sliced as 
easily as scissors cut paper. 





At the mill, scrap and pig iron together 
with carbon, manganese, phosphorous and 
sulphur are melted in furnaces, The new 
steel is poured, cooled and rolled or cast 
into sheets, tubes and other shapes. 





Lighter scrap, such as automobile bodies, 
may be squeezed into one-ton “bales” 


about the size of orange crates. The sheared 
steel and “bales” are loaded by crane into 
railroad gondola cars and sent to mills. 


Last year, railroads hauled over 700,000 
carloads of scrap—nearly thirty-five million 
tons of iron and steel—potential products 
for our homes and industries. Or the 
framework for a towering skyscraper. 


Converting scrap and restoring it to a serviceable life is made 
possible by our railroads. It’s just one way the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6,D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 31. 
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and elementary supervision at William 
and Mary College and at Duke Uni- 
versity. 

In professional organizations, Mr. 
McGhee has been president of the 
Roanoke County Education Associa- 
tion; chairman of District K Prin- 
cipals’ Association; chairman, Virginia 
High School League, District 3; and 
member of NEA. 

Active in civic affairs, he has been 
president of the Charlotte County 
Ruritan Club, member of the Char- 
lotte Court House Town Council, past 
president and life member of Taze- 
well Lions Club, and chairman of the 
official Board of the Charlotte Court 
House Methodist Church. 


O. A. Norton has been appointed 
superintendent of Amelia County 
Schools. He comes to this post from 
the principalship of the Amelia County 
High School which he has held since 
1940, with the exception of four years 
spent in the Armed Forces (1942-46). 
Mr. Norton began teaching and coach- 
ing at West Point High School in 1933, 
and became principal of this school in 
1939. A native of Deltaville, Middle- 
sex County, Mr. Norton attended 
Lynchburg College and received his 
BA degree from Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia, in 1933. 
He has done graduate work at Duke 
University and holds a M.Ed. degree 
from the University of Virginia. 


W. W. Robinson moved to the 
superintendency of Shenandoah Coun- 
ty schools on July 1. 

He was principal of Radford High 
School last year and also headed this 
school for eight years during 1945-53. 
He served as superintendent of Floyd 
County schools during 1953-56. He 
began his career as a teacher and high 
school principal in Washington county 
schools in 1932. He then served at 
Tazewell High School and Marion 
High School. In 1942-43 he was lab- 
oratory supervisor for the Hercules 
Powder Company and for the next two 
years he was principal of Virginia High 
School in Bristol. 

A native of Washington County, 
Mr. Robinson graduated from King 
College, Bristol, and received his Mas- 
ter of Arts degree from Duke Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Robinson has been treasurer of 
the Virginia Education Association 
since 1954. He has served on the VEA 


| Board of Directors for about ten years, 
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as president of District I, then as 
president of District M, and treasurer. 
He represents Virginia on the Reso- 
lutions Committee of the NEA. 

Active in civic affairs, he has been 
president of the Radford Kiwanis Club 
and the Floyd Ruritan Club, and holds 
membership in the Presbyterian 
Church 

J. K. Samples has been named su- 
perintendent of Page Ccunty schools. 
He previously served as assistant super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education. 
He succeeds Cecil C. Graves who held 
the position for 21 years. 

Before going to the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Mr. Samples was 
of schools at 
Lexington. He has also taught in 
Charlottesville and Martinsville. 

Mr. Samples holds a BS degree from 
Western Kentucky State College and 
a Master’s degree from the University 
of Tennessee. He has also done gradu- 
ate work at the University of Virginia. 

He is a member of several civic or- 
ganizations and the Methodist Church. 


supervising principal 


Raymond W. Snead has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools in 
King William and King and Queen 
counties. Prior to this appointment, 
he was principal of Stafford County 
High School. 

Mr. Snead _ has 
Augusta, Southampton, Caroline, and 
Stafford counties in an administrative 
He began his teaching in 
1928 as an ele- 
mentary He was 
then teacher and coach of athletics at 
Clover High School for 11 years. 
Virginian, Mr. Snead 
graduated from Scottsburg High 
School and Bluefield College. He re- 
ceived his Bachelor of Arts and Master 
of Education degrees from the College 
of William and Mary. 

Mr. Snead is a member of the VEA 
Personnel Committee. He 
recently completed a term as president 
of the Stafford Education Association. 
He has also served as a chairman of 
Group II, District 2 schools of the 
Virginia High School League. He is 
a member of the State SCA Board of 
Directors and has been a board mem- 
Fredericksburg Mental 
Health Clinic. He is a past master of 
Masons, a Ruritan, a Kiwanian, and 
a member of the Baptist Church. 

Mr. Snead succeeds W. E. Garber 
who was superintendent of this divi- 
sion for 33 years before his retirement. 
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Zz. TEACHER VACATIONS 





to MIAMI BEACH 


From Write Right in 1958! 
Plus 45 Additional Prizes! 


You Can Be One of 30 Lucky Teachers... 


to win a marvelous, expense-paid week’s vacation ... to fly by Delta 
Airlines to Miami ... to Juxuriate as our guest at The Golden Gate 
Hotel, famed for its elegant decor and fine cuisine ... to enjoy excit- 
ing tours ... to sun and swim at beautiful Miami Beach ... for 
seven golden days and six thrilling nights. It’s all on us: hotel, meals, 
tours, fun and transportation! 


5 Second Prizes—$100 10 Third Prizes—$50 30 Fourth Prizes—$25 


How to Win with Write Right 


Save all your Write Right Coupons from filler bands, tablets, com- 
position books, etc. Count and separate them by face value. Mail 
them to The Special Teachers Write Right Contest, Chamblee, Ga., on 
or before April 1, 1958. Your students can help, too; coupons they 
send for their prizes can also count on yours, if they designate your 
name when they send coupons in. The thirty teachers with the most 
coupons and credits win a glorious free week’s vacation to Miami 
Beach. See complete contest rules on a Write Right filler band, or 


send for information sheet. 
h 
rite 


WRITE RIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY @ CHAMBLEE, GEORGIA 


Buy .. Suggest Write Right 


to your Students! 








Here are Three 


VIRGINIA 
PUBLICATIONS 


FOR STUDENTS OF 


Virginia History 





“Virginia’s Government” and Government 


“VIRGINIA’S GOVERNMENT” — 


the most comprehensive and easily under- 
stood book yet published on how we govern 
ourselves in Virginia. Contains all the latest 
essential information on the functioning of 
our state, city, and county governments. 148 
pages, paper-bound. 


Single Copies ...... $2.00 
10 or more copies ...$1.40 each 


“STUDY SCRAPBOOK OF THE 
OLD DOMINION”— 


Beginning at Jamestown, the scrapbook un- 
folds an interesting word and picture story 
of the early culonists. Contains 36 pages— 
8 pages in color—150 illustrations. Printed on 
“Study Scrapbook of one side of page only, making it ideal for 
the Old Dominion” the child student to cut out the illustrations 
when making his or her own scrapbook. 





Single Copies ......... 50¢ 
15 or more copies ....40¢ each 


“FABULOUS JOHN SMITH”’— 


by Brantley Henderson, is a new book that 
will dispel many widespread beliefs about 
our past. It gives stirring accounts of the 
first English settlement at Jamestown and a 
convincing portrayal of Smith’s character 
and accomplishments. Paper-bound. 


Single Copies ........ $1. 
10 or more copies ....90¢ each 
Indicate in boxes below the number of books 


you wish and mail coupon with check or 
money order. 





“Fabulous John Smith” 








VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS Copies “Virginia’s 


Division of Government” 
VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
111 No. 5th St., Richmond 19, Va. Copies a “Study Scrapbook of 


the Old Dominion” 





You may send me postpaid, the publications 
indicated. 


Copies “p. ’ 
Enclosed is $ 4 Fabulous 
to cover my order. John Smith 








Name 
Street Address 


City and State 
(Please print name and address clearly) V.J. 











Assistant Superintendents 


. 





M. E. Alford has been appointed 
by the Norfolk County School Board 
as the new Assistant Superintendent in 
Charge of Instruction, effective July 
1, 1957. Mr. Alford formerly served 
as Director of Instruction for a period 
of six years. 

Mr. Alford joined the Norfolk 
County staff in 1946 as a teacher at 
the Alexander Park High School and 
was later appointed principal of Hick- 
ory Elementary School and assistant 
principal of Great Bridge High School. 
In addition, he has served as principal 
of the Demonstration School for Ala- 
bama College and principal of Great 
Bridge High School. 

He received a BS degree from Ten- 
nessee State College in 1941 and an 
MA degree from George Peabody Col- 
lege in Nashville in 1945. He was 
awarded the Diploma of Advanced 
Graduate Study from the University 
of Virginia in 1954. 

Active in community affairs, he is 
a past president of the Great Bridge 
Ruritan Club and a member of the 
Portsmouth Rotary Club. 





Elmer Tarrall has become assistant 
superintendent for the Virginia Beach 
schools. Since 1951 he has served as 
principal of Norfolk’s Granby High 
School. 

Mr. Tarrall came to Norfolk in 1946 
as teacher-coach in the Granby High 
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School. Two later he became 
principal of Tylor Elementary School. 
The following year he returned to 
Granby High School as assistant prin- 
cipal and advanced to the principal- 
ship in 1951. 

His early experience was in North 
Carolina where he began as a teacher- 
coach in 1935 at Wilmington; he then 


years 


taught at Bragtown and Wilson, and 


was an elementary principal in Mor- 


ganton before entering the armed 
forces in 1942 where he served as 
captain, 


Mr. Tarrall graduated from Maury 
High School, Norfolk, and attended 
Oak Ridge Military Institute in North 
Carolina. From Duke University he 
received his AB degree in 1935 and his 
M.Ed. in 1939. He is now completing 
his D.Ed. dissertation at the Univer- 


sity of Virginia. 


RPI Professor 





John V. Ankeney has been ap- 
pointed professor of Industrial Tech- 
at the Richmond Professional 
Institute of the College of William and 
Mary. For the past ten years he has 
been coordinator of Diversified Occu- 
Wilson High 


School in Portsmouth, and also served 


nology 


pations at Woodrow 
as coordinator of Apprentice Training 
He was 
previously an industrial arts instructor 
at Newport News High School. 

St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Mr. Ankeney has a BS degree from 
West Virginia Institute of Technology 
and a MS in Education from Cornell 
He has had previous ex- 
perience in college cooperative pro- 


during the past five years, 


A native of 


University. 


grams. At RPI, in conjunction with 
the Trade and Industrial 
Education of the State Department of 
Education, he will develop a program 


Bureau of 


of study for training technicians. 

Mr. Ankeney has been president of 
Tidewater Education 
Club and active in other groups. 
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Educators SERVICES TO EDUCATORS 








Ey casi income 


You can lose your 
job, your home, 
your car, your sav- 


ings... but keep. 
your health, and 


you can regain 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 


PLANS: 


MONTHLY INCOME 
when you can’t work 
because of sickness or 
accident. 


YEAR-ROUND PROTEC. 
TION, vacations and 
leaves included. 





LIFE 





them all! 


But--lose you 
health, and all ma 


be lost for good... 


without disabilit 


income protection. 


FREE 


FOLDER OF THE MONTH 


A new Child Psychology Folder 
each month is yours for the 
asking. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your free copy. Writ- 
ten by Dr. S. June Smith, prom- 
inent school psychologist, they 
are published as a service to 
teachers by our EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT. “Class- 
room Negatives” — this year’s 
series — will help you to better 
understand why children act as 
they do. Mail the coupon. 


JACK H. STANLEY 
Virginia Representative 
P.O. Box 3-AH 
Richmond 8, Virginia 


Educators 


MUTUAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Address 


HOSPITAL-SURGICAL 
benefits for you and 
r your dependents. 


y FLEXIBLE PLANS tailored 
to your own needs and 
budget. 

y NEW TEACHERS may join 


existing Educators Groups 
without answering health 
questions. 


ASK your local representa- 
tive for details, no obligation. 





EDUCATIONAL AID 


Fim Let cA on — Wet 





Pe ae ee 
OO RO Se 


OOF 


P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 
Attention EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


Please send me, without obligation, your latest Child 
Psychology Folder [] and full information about your 
Accident & Sickness Protection [ | 


Name 


City State 


957 
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e ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


The Curriculum Foundation Series 


Think-and-Do Books 


(to accompany The Basic Reading Series) 


providing novel and interesting opportunities 
to strengthen, check, and maintain the mastery 
of reading skills learned in our basic texts... . 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 1900 POLLITT DRIVE 
AND COMPANY FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 


Representatives 


Robert H. Douthat George V. Bernard 
1851 Arch Street 30 Addison Road 
Petersburg, Virginia Fairfax, Virginia 

















e better results in less time 
The NEW 7th Edition 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, and Erickson 


The judicious use of color; the uncrowded page layout; 
the clear, meaningful ‘Meuevations: the senpenes direc- 
tions; the interesting drill matetial and the various de- 
vices for easier figuring of word rates are but a few of 
the features of the seventh edition that will assure you 
of better results in less time in your ty pewriting classes. 
It is a book that will never become dull for the student. 
The constantly challenging skill-building plan woven 
throughout the book will dev elop the success habit and 
keep the student striving to perfect his technique to 
gain a high rate of speed with control. It is truly a book 
you can use with confidence in your classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 ¢ New Rochelle, N. Y. © Chicago 5 ¢ San Francisco 3 ¢ 


Dallas 2 
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Directors of Instruction 





James W. Eavey, who for the past 
five years has been principal of Wil- 
liam Byrd Junior High School, Vinton, 
began his new duties July 1, 1957, as 
director of instruction in Culpeper 
County, 

A native of Augusta County, Mr. 
Eavey received his Bachelor’s degree 
from Madison College and his Master’s 
from the University of Virginia. He 
aught in Loudoun County before go- 


ing to Vinton. 





Robert Randolph Marks has 
been appointed director of instruction 
for Henrico County schools. For the 
past three years he has served as prin- 
cipal of Varina High School in this 
Prior to that he was a visiting 





county, 
teacher for two years and served as 
principal of Brosville School during 
1946-52. Mr. Marks had his first ex- 
perience in Henrico County at West- 
hampton High School in 1938. Dur- 
ing 1939-45 he was with the Naval 
Air Corps and upon his release from 
service went to Highland Springs High 
School. Born in Crewe where he at- 
tended elementary school, Mr. Marks 
graduated from Highland Springs 
High School in 1931. He received his 
BS degree from the College of William 
and Mary in 1938 and his M.A, in 
School Administration from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia (1946) where he is 
now working on his Doctor of Educa- 
tion, 
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Mrs. Betty H. 
Yarborough 


Dr. James Tyson 


Supervisors 

Dr. James C. Tyson has been 
elected Secondary School Supervisor 
in Roanoke. 

Dr. Tyson holds BS and MA de- 
grees from George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. He 
has an Ed.D. degree in Instruction and 
Supervision from the University of 
Virginia. 

Dr. Tyson’s experience includes a 
year as head teacher of an elementary 
school in Giles 
principalship and principalship of Nar- 
rows High School. For the past five 
years he has served as assistant state 


County, assistant 


supervisor of secondary education in 
the Virginia State Department of Ed- 
ucation,. 


Mrs. Betty H. Yarborough, 
formerly Language Arts Supervisor, 
has been appointed as the new high 
school supervisor for Norfolk County. 
Mrs. Yarborough joined the Norfolk 
County staff as an instructor of Lan- 
guage Arts at Cradock High School 
in 1948. 

Mrs. Yarborough received her BA 
degree from Duke University in 1948, 
and her Master of Education degree 
from the College of William and Mary 
in 1955. At present she is pursuing 
the Doctorate Degree at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 


Lucile Graves has been appointed 
elementary supervisor for the Martins- 
ville City Schools. Miss Graves is a 
native of Huddleston, Virginia, grad- 
uating from the high school there. 
After attending Blackstone College for 
one year, she transferred to Madison 
College where she received her BA de- 
gree. She is now pursuing Master’s de- 
gree work at Madison College. Miss 
Graves’ teaching experience includes a 
number of years in Bedford County 
schools, Falling Spring School, Dan- 
ville City schools. She taught in the 
primary grades of Martinsville during 
1948-57 









Pel 


Lucile Graves Mrs. Grace G. 


Harrell 

Mrs. Grace G. Harrell assumed 
duties as Elementary Supervisor in 
Princess Ann County, July 1, 1957. 

She has served as principal of the 
Bayside Elementary School for the past 
11 years. Prior to that she taught for 
4 years at the Bayside Elementary 
School, and before that she taught for 
8 years at the Port Norfolk Elemen- 
tary School, Portsmouth. 

A graduate of Longwood College, 
she has pursued graduate work at the 
College of William and Mary. Mrs. 
Harrell is a Portsmouth, 
Virginia. 


native of 





Mrs. Gilberta S. Hubbard has 
been appointed general supervisor of 
schools in Brunswick County effective 
September 1, 1957. 

A lifelong resident of South Hill, 
Virginia, Mrs. Hubbard graduted from 
the South Hill High School and Vir- 
ginia Intermont College. She received 
the Bachelor of Science degree at Long- 
wood College where she is at present 
doing graduate work in Education. 

Her 
service as a teacher and assistant prin- 
cipal in the South Hill High School and 
principal of the Buckhorn High School 
in Mecklenburg County, and for the 
past two years, as librarian at the 
Brunswick High School. 

She has served as president of the 
Mecklenburg Education Association 
and as chairman of the English Sec- 
tion of District E of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, 


professional career includes 
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J. M. Almond 


Changes Among Secondary 
School Principals 

Carrol F. Adams has been ad- 
vanced to the principalship of Clifton 
Forge High School, where he served 
as assistant principal during the past 
eight years. He began his teaching 
career in Pittsylvania County, serv- 
ing one year at Callands and two years 
at Pittsylvania High School. He joined 
the faculty of Clifton Forge High 
School in 1936. A native of Charlotte 
County, where he graduated frem the 
Agricultural High School (now Ran- 
dolph Henry), Mr. Adams holds BS 
and MA degrees from the University 
of Virginia. He attended the Univer- 
sidad Nacional de Mexico for one 
summer. 

John M. Almond is the new 
principal of Boonsboro High School in 
Bedford County, where he formerly 
was a commercial teacher. He attended 
E. C, Glass High School in Lynchburg 
and Lynchburg College. He is now 
doing graduate work at the University 
of Virginia. 

Philip F. Boepple assumed the 
principalship of Amelia High Schoo! 
on July 1, having served as the as- 
sistant principal for the past two years. 
He came to Amelia in 1954 as teacher 
of mathematics and coach of athletics. 
Mr. Boepple began his teaching career 
in Nottoway County in 1950 as high 
school teacher and coach, and then 
went to Crew High School. A native 
of Chesterland, Ohio, where he at- 
tended elementary school, he moved to 
Virginia, graduating from Churchland 
High School in Norfolk County. Mr. 
Boepple has a BA degree from Bowling 
Green University, Ohio, and has done 
graduate work at the University of 
Virginia. 

William R. Button, Jr. has been 
appointed principal of the Victoria 
High School in Lunenburg County. 
Mr. Button has a BS degree from Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute and a Mas- 
ter of Education degree from the 
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P. F. Boepple W. R. Button 


University of Virginia. He was a 
teacher of Industrial Arts for four 
years at the Waynesboro High School. 

John B. Durham comes to Staf- 
ford County as the new principal of 
Stafford High School. Born in Hodgen- 
ville, Kentucky, he has been athletic 
director, physical education teacher 
and coach in Kentucky high schools 
for six years. In Virginia, he has had 
similar experience as teacher and coach 
at Gar-Field High School, Wood- 
bridge, for three years. Mr. Durham 
received his BS degree in 1950 and 
MA degree in 1953 from the Western 














J. B. Durham F. L. Frazier 


Kentucky State College. 

Forrest L. Frazier is the new 
principal of Culpeper County High 
School. He formerly served as prin- 
cipal of the Cape Charles High School. 
Prior to this he has been a teacher 
at Harrisonburg High School and 
Mount Vernon High School in Fair- 
fax County. Born near Shenandoah, 
Virginia, he attended Elon College be- 
fore serving with the U.S. Marine 
Corps. He received his BS degree from 
the University of Virginia in 1950 
and his MA degree from George Wash- 
ington University in 1955. 








New Teachers— 

Do you know some of the services of your profession— 
Preventorium—Provides excellent medical care at moderate cost through 
cooperation of the University of Virginia Hospital and the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. Eligible school people may obtain Preventorium member- 
ship by the payment of $4.00 to the VEA for the first year, and after that 
an annual fee of $2.00 to continue the membership. Beginning teachers are 
immediately eligible for Preventorium benefits (those becoming members 
before March 1 of a calendar year). 

The Preventorium provides consultation and examination services, in- 
cluding a complete medical history, physical examination and routine 
laboratory studies, this complete service for a charge of $15.00, Complete 
hospitalization is provided at the University of Virginia Hospital, covering 
the cost of a private room and all necessary hospital expenses, including 
operating room, x-ray fees, laboratory fees, and other medical and surgical 
fees at per diem cost of $16.00 for the exact number of days hospitalized. 
Hospitalization insurance policies may be applied toward the per diem 
costs. Membership fees are used for the operation of the Preventorium. 
Teachers availing themselves of its benefits claim the Preventorium is “the 
finest wing of any hospital in the State.” 

Code of Ethics—As a professional person, you will want to be familiar 
with the Code of Ethics adopted by the Virginia Education Association. 
A copy is available for your use. , 
Insurance—For school people only, the Horace Mann Insurance Com- 
pany offers insurance at reduced costs—Group Hospitalization, Group 
Health and Accident, Individual Automobile, and Individual Life. 
Placement Service—A complete and confidential service for those 
interested in changing their teaching position or seeking placement is 
provided by the Virginia Education Association at an initial fee of $10.00 
and $15.00 additional if employment is secured. 

For detailed information on these services, see your local association 
president or write the Virginia Education Association, 116 South Third 


Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
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Start your pupils off right with 


=O) English Language 


To help teachers help beginners: LANGUAGE LEARNINGS Bailey, Horrocks, Torreson 











This professional book for teachers sets up a practical program designed to 
improve, to extend, and to enrich children’s use of language in kindergarten, 
Grade 1, and Grade 2. 


To help second-graders with language: OUR ENGLISH LANGUAGE, GRADE 2 
Bailey, Horrocks @ A separate Teacher’s Guide or Teacher’s Edition 


The sound, functional language-arts approach in Our English Language, Grade 
2 makes the youngster’s study of language both profitable and enjoyable. All! 
the necessary skills—even spelling and handwriting—are included. 


To make language work more fun: OUR LANGUAGE WORKBOOK, GRADE 2 
Matilda Bailey @ A separate Teacher’s Guide or Teacher’s Edition 
Throughout this textbook-workbook, the approach is gay but sound, interest- 


provoking but practical. Our Language Workbook, Grade 2 may be used with 
Our English Language, Grade 2 or entirely independently of the hard-bound text. 





Representatives: Mrs. Juliet Ware Parker 
Dunnsville, Virginia 
Publishers of a complete language-arts program Mr. Robert C. Vaden, Gretna, Virginia 


American Book Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











AN UNUSUAL OFFER 


Now, for the first time, you can purchase top-quality Color Filmstrips for 
only $1.50 each! These Filmstrips are regularly priced at $3.75, but by 
taking immediate advantage of this introductory offer you can save 60% 
on the cost of each of them. 


Space does not permit us to give you the details of this amazing offer, but 
by returning the coupon below or mailing us a postal card we will send you 
complete details together with a description of each of the forty titles avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 


clip on dotted line 


W. A. YODER CO. 


Audio—Visual Distributors 
714-16 N. CLEVELAND ST. RICHMOND, VA. 


Please send complete information on how | may obtain TRUE-COLOR 
FILMSTRIPS at the amazing price of 4 50 
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100,000,000 


Is A Lot of Horses 


Yet the electricity produced by America’s 
independent electric light and power 
companies matches the strength of a 
hundred million horses! That means 
there’s always plenty of electricity be- 
hind your switch . . . enough to fill 
every need. 

Those “horses” have a lot of owners. 
About 4 million direct owners, who hold 
securities of the electric companies . 
and more than 90 million Americans 
who are indirect owners through their 
bank savings, insurance premiums and 
pension funds. 

Virginia Electric and Power Company, 
one of these independent companies, has 
a capacity of over 1,360,000 kilowatts, 
more than the strength of 1,800,000 
horses. Vepco is owned by 32,500 share- 
holders, located in every state in the 
nation. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 


from the Educational Catalo An outstanding selection of MUSIC BOOKS and XY 
6 TEACHING AIDS designed to make the teaching 
of MILLS MUSIC, INC. of music a more pleasurable experience .. . . 
N AAAS . \ 
\ 





















~ CREATING MUSIC WITH CHILDREN Aiice M. Snyder 


4 
The book you've been waiting for! A practical, streamlined musical guide for the elementary classroom teacher. 
Music problems are simply presented and easily mastered. The excellent photographs and up-to-date recording 
references together with the song recommendations from all basic texts offer an invaluable guide to every class- 
room teacher. $2.50 N 
SANSAYSRALAS FASS SANA SAS MASSA SDSS AL RS SSA. Ss NAS TA NASA SISA MA BA SS ASIA. SLAMS ASA ~ 
SING AND STRUM The \ 
TE A co etigs « “SIGHT READING FUN” 
A thoroughly diverting song book which includes 2 
easy-to-sing descants and easy-to-play rhythms and Series 
harmonies. Contains songs for all occasions and basic by Carl W. Vandre 
instruction on the Autoharp, Harmolin and How to ; } 
$1.25 These song books use the simplest of reading and 


Choose Chords ; 
eee ren ote Cle Store Ter wanes rhythmic problems and progress so logically that the 


LET’S SING PART student masters all new problems with ease. 
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(NEW, REVISED EDITIONS) 






Books One & Two 


by RjStaples Sing of Play Sight Reading Fun (Unison : 75 
A simple, progressively-graduated approach to part Two-Part Sight Reading a . 
= . . Three-Port Sight Reading Fun (SSA) 
singing, “i two books. The ports are largely melodic $.A.B. Sight Reading Fun (For Changing Voices 75 
to provide interest for all participants. Four-Port Sight Reading Fun (S.A.T.8.) 75 W 
BOOK 1 —For the Junior High Classroom or Begin- ~ Sight Reoding Fun tor Chonged Voices 
- And Four-Part 75 









ning ee are 4 , 85¢ (Unison, Two-Part, Three-Part 
BOOK 2 —For the Soprano, Alto, Cambiata and Bar- (Send for a complete listing of “Song Books With 


itone voices of the General Music Class or Young a Plan"’) 
ng ee es 3 : 85¢ SOT ERC OT SEU LS EAR ON SR 


SMA SMASA VANS SAAS B93 SAN MLASASSS £4 ° BA S15 AANAAASAA DS SAWS 
A new and practical music writing board, ideally suited 
for classroom or individual study. Lightweight, dura- 










NOTE AND STAFF SET 


Students will love this new and fascinating way of 
» learning music. Apply the removable plastic notes, 
sharps and flats to the flocked staff board. Hundreds 


of musical combinations are possible $2.50 
ok LSA AASAAATELL AS LAA SAAS SAS PLUS SES EE ee Le 


ble with permanent staves. Large Board $2.00; Small 
DE, ASRLDADRAEA LA ESS ELSREREASL a 
NWN OTHE “VANDRE” INTERLOCKING PLASTIC KEYBOARD 


WS A two-octave plastic piano keyboa d with ra sed black keys. Excellent raining for class or individual study, Si- 
\\ ~ 
NN 







Yy 














lent piano practice and voice or harmony classes. Interlock as many keyboards as desired. $1.50 each plastic 
keyboard (Note Finder provided free) NN IW 


MILLS music, INC. + /1619 Broadway + New York 19, N.Y. 
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J. M. Helmer W. N. Lee 


James M. Helmer has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Suffolk High 
School. For the past seven years 
he was principal of Thomas Jefferson 
Elementary School in Suffolk. Mr. 
Helmer began his teaching career in 
Pennsylvania where he taught ele- 
mentary grades in Begula and Crosby 
and was principal at Colegrove. He 
came to Virginia as a teacher at Big 
Stone Gap High School and then 
taught at Mathew Whaley High 
School, Williamsburg, before going to 
Suffolk. He has a BS degree from 
Mansfield State Teachers College and 
a Master of Education degree from 
the College of William and Mary. He 
has done additional graduate work at 
Pennsylvania State College and St. 
Bonaventure College. 

William N. Lee becomes principal 
of Bedford High School, succeeding J. 
L. Borden who retired after forty years 
as principal of this school. Mr. Lee 
was formerly principal of Moneta High 
School in Bedford County. He has 
been a teacher and coach at Brosville 
High School in Pittsylvania County 
and Boonsboro High School in Bed- 
ford County. A native of Lynchburg 
where he attended Madiscn Heights 
High School and Lynchburg College, 
he is now completing graduate work at 
the University of Virginia. 

Lawrence W. Roller comes to 
Virginia as principal of the King 
George High School in King George 
County. He has had four years ex- 
perience in Baltimore County, Mary- 
land, at junior high and high schools. 
Mr. Roller holds BS and M.Ed. degrees 
from Springfield College, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Harold L. Secord has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Jefferson 
Senior High School in Roanoke. He 
comes to the “star city” from the prin- 
cipalship of the Prince George High 
School, and before this he was high 


school principal in Gloucester County. 
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L. W. Roller H. E. Secord 


Prior to his Virginia experience, he 
taught at Oceanside, New York and 
Greenwich, Connecticut, and was high 
school principal in Groton, Vermont. 
Mr. Secord holds BA and MA degrees 
from New York University. 


A. Rufus Tonelson advanced to 
the principalship of Maury High 
School, Norfolk, where he has been 
assistant principal since 1950. During 
1936-43 he was a teacher and coach 
in the Norfolk City schools. After 
his release from the U.S. Army in 1946 
he became director of Veterans Train- 
ing for the Norfolk City schools. Mr. 
Tonelson has been a biology instructor 
in the Norfolk Division of the College 
of William and Mary and principal of 
the Night School at Maury High 
School. From the College of William 
and Mary, he earned his BS degree in 
1933 and his M.Ed. degree in 1953. 
During 1953-54 he was a graduate as- 
sistant at Michigan State University 
where he has completed all work for 
his Doctorate except the dissertation. 





LEADERS AT VOCATIONAL AG 











A. R. Tonelson 


Paul G. Watson, Jr. has been 
named principal of Varina High 
School in Henrico County. He for- 
merly was principal of Henrico’s Lake- 
side Elementary School. Mr. Watson 
began his career as teacher and coach 
at Blue Ridge High School and then 
became assistant principal, teacher and 
coach at Boykins High School. After 
a similar position at Glen Allen High 
School, he became principal of Cape 
Charles High School. Born in Girdle- 
tree, Maryland, he graduated from 
Cambridge, Maryland, High Schcol. 
Mr. Watson holds BA and MS degrees 
from the University of Richmond. 

Robert J. Steckroth becomes as- 
sistant principal of Maury High School, 
Norfolk, where he has been serving in 
an acting capacity since 1956. For 
four years prior to this he was a teacher 
and coach at Maury High School. 
During 1949-52 he was athletic direc- 
tor, coach and teacher at Warwick 
High School. Mr. Steckroth holds BS 
(1948) and M.Ed. (1953) degrees 
from the College of William arid Mary. 


P. G. Watson, Jr. 





4 


RICULTURE MEET, Participating in 


the summer conference of Vocational Agriculture teachers at VPI are, left to 
right, R. Edward Bass, president of the American Vocational Association and 
State Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture; Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; and J. T, W. Mitchell, president of the Agricul- 
ture Education Section, VEA. Dr. Robert F. Williams, VEA Executive Secre- 
tary, spoke at the dinner meeting of this conference on “Agricultural Education 
in 2,000 A.D.” (Incidentally, Dr. Williams was the photographer for the above 
picture. ) 
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PS 145 Virginia, Regional-Political 


Size: 64 by 35 inches. 
Scale: 8 miles to the inch. 


@ Large wall-sized map ... 
visibility. 

@ Lithographed in seven new, vivid colors. 

@ For teachers of Virginia History or 
Geography 

@ Edited by Dr. Sidman P. Poole. 

@ Up-to-date. Shows latest information. 

@ Shows counties, state parks, major 
highways... 

@ Five insert maps. 

@ All cities indexed. 

@ Reasonably priced. 


excellent 


Virginia Representative 
912 Rosser La 

GEO. 0. DAVIS— Charlottesville Va. 
JAMES SPRAKER— 7qzewell, 
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Mrs. Eva 


J. R. Graham 
Guynn 


Elementary School Principals 

John R. Graham has been named 
principal of the Moody Elementary 
School at Clifton Forge. 

Mr. Graham is a native of Wash- 
ington County, Abingdon, Virginia, 
and graduated from Cleveland High 
School. He attended George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee; Roa- 
noke College, Salem, Virginia; and re- 
ceived his BS degree from Radford 
College. He is now studying for his 
Master of Ed. degree at Radford Col- 
lege. 

Mrs. Eva M. Guynn has been ap- 
pointed principal of the new B. M. 
Williams Elementary School in Nor- 
folk County. 

Mrs. Guynn has been associated with 
the Norfolk County Schools for twen- 
ty-five years. She began her career as 
a teacher in Deep Creek and after four 
years returned to her home community 
of Great Bridge in 1929 as a teacher 
at Great Bridge High School. She was 
a member of the Great Bridge staff 
for fourteen and a half years, the last 
five in which she served as assistant 
principal. In 1947 she was promoted 
to the principalship of the Norfolk 
Highlands Elementary School. 

Mrs. Guynn has served as president 
of the Norfolk County Classroom 
Teachers, president of Norfolk Counzy 
Education Association, president of 
District “L” of the Virginia Education 
Association, and president of the Nor- 
folk Chapter of Longwood Alumnae 
Association. Mrs. Guynn holds a BS de- 
gree from Longwood College, She has 
attended the American University, the 
College of William and Mary, and the 
University of Virginia. She received 
her Master of Education Degree from 
the latter institution in 1955. At the 
present time she is enrolled in the Doc- 
toral Education Program at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

William E. Harding this month 
became principal of the Skipwith 
Elementary School in Henrico County. 
Last year he held a similar post in this 
county at Longdale Elementary School. 
In 1954-55 he was principal of Carson 


W. E. Harding 


E. M. Gallaher 





Mrs. Carol 
Hyland 

Elementary School in Prince George 
County. From 1947 to 1953 he was 
athletic coach and director at Amelia 
High School, Franklin High and 
George Washington High School in 
Danville. 

Born at Tipers in Northumberland 
County, he graduated from Hopewell 
High School. Mr. Harding received 
his BA degree in 1946 and his M.Ed. 
degree in 1950 from the College of 
William and Mary. He has also taken 
extension courses beyond the Master’s 
degree at the University of Virginia. 

Mr. Harding is the current president 
of the Henrico County Principals As- 
sociation. 

Mrs. S. Carol Hyland has become 
principal of Lincolnia Elementary 
School in Fairfax County. She has 
been a teacher in Fairfax County for 
three years. Prior to that she taught in 
Massachusetts and New Jersey. Mrs. 
Hyland holds a Bachelor’s degree from 
Salem Teachers College, Massachusetts, 
and has done graduate work at the 
same institute. 

Eugene M. Gallaher is the new 
principal of Bedford Elementary 
School. A native of Forest, Virginia, 
he graduated from Boonsboro High 
School in Bedford County and attended 
Lynchburg College. He is now doing 
graduate work at the University of 
Virginia. Mr. Gallaher formerly served 
as building principal of an elementary 
school in Lynchburg. 

American Education Week 

November 10-16, 1957 
Daily Topics 
Nov. 10—‘Education for Moral Val- 

ues 
Nov. 11—“Education for Responsible 

Citizenship 
Nov. 12—‘“What Our Schools Should 

Achieve” 

Nov. 13—“Ways to Provide Better 

Education” 

Nov. 14—“Our Community’s Teach- 
ers (National Teachers Day) 
Nov. 15—“Our School-Community 

Relationships” 

Nov. 16—“Our Own Responsibility 
for Better Schools” 
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T. R. Gagnet Mrs. Mabel 
Jargowsky 
Thomzs R. Gagnet has been 
elected principal of Highland Park 


Elementary School in Roanoke. 

Mr. Gagnet holds a BS in Chemical 
Engineering from Southwestern Louis- 
iana Institute. His work in profes- 
sional education courses was done at 
Roanoke College. He holds an MA in 
Elementary Administration and Super- 
vision from Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. He has taught in Roanoke 
since 1949. In addition to teaching 
physical education and math at Lee 
Junior High School, Mr. Gagnet has 
been assistant football coach at Jeffer- 
son High School. 

He has served as vice-president of 
District P Guidance Section. 


Mrs. Mabel B. Jargowsky be- 
comes the first principal of the newly 
constructed Farms School in 
Stafford County. She previously taught 
for five years at King George High 
School. 


Ferry 


Before coming to Virginia, 
she had nine years teaching experience 
in New Jersey. Mrs. Jargowsky trained 
at Glassboro Normal 
School, Glassboro, N. J., and has done 
several summers work at Mary Wash- 


for three years 


ington College. 


kK. Franzen 
as principal of Patrick 


Charles 
Martinsville 


comes to 


Henry Elementary School. Since com- 
ing to Virginia he has taught in Marion 
Before that, he 
was a teacher in El Paso, Texas. A 


und Danville schools. 


native of Bloomington, Indiana, he at- 
tended Indiana University and after 
three years transferred to New Mexico 
Western College where he received his 
BS degree. 


Jack E. Dickson has been ap- 
pointed principal of Longdale Elemen- 
tary School in Henrico County. He 
vas formerly assistant principal of 
Crestview Elementary School. Before 
coming to Henrico County, he taught 
for four years at Washington-Henry 


School in Hanover County. Born in 
Gary, Indiana, he attended the schools 
there and later attended the schools of 
Dickson County, Tennessee. Mr. Dick- 
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C.K. Franzen J.E. Dickson Carl Campbell 


son received his BA degree from the 
University of Richmond, where he was 
awarded his MS in Education last 
month. 


Carl Campbell has been elected 
principal of Maury Elementary School 
in Fredericksburg. For two years he 
headed the 22-teacher Altavista Ele- 
mentary School. He has also had 
teaching experience at Altavista, Fiel- 
dale, and Brookville high schools. Born 
in Casper, Wyoming, Mr. Campbell 
moved to Lynchburg, Virginia, where 
he received his BS degree from Lynch- 
burg College in 1949 and his M.Fd. 
degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1951. For the last two years 
he has been working toward his Doc- 
tor’s degree at the University. 





In Memoriam 





Katherine Amiss, Roanoke, died 
July 29, 1957. Miss Amiss taught two 
years in Roanoke County prior to en- 
tering the Roanoke City School System 
in 1926. In 1941 she became Principal 
of Morningside Elementary School and 
remained there until her death. 

In all her interest and activities she 
exemplified a true Christian faith in 
people, both young and old. The lives 
of many are richer because she lived 
and worked unselfishly among us. 














The Young Virginian 


For the study of current Vir- 
ginia history, government and 
geography in the 7th, 8th, and 
9th grades. A valuable supple- 
ment to the 
Published monthly during the 


new textbook. 
school year. Only 60 cents per 
subscription in quantities of 
10 or more. Single subscrip- 
tions $1.00. 


The Young Virginian was used 
in over 300 classrooms through- 
out the state last year. Sample 


COpy on request. 


Virginia Social Studies 
Box 4026 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
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ONE-STOP 
SERVICE 

FOR EVERY 
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Phone Richmond 2-8314 
Norfolk EX 7-2311 
Roanoke DI 3-8677 
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H. D. Pitts Dixie Moore 

H. Douglas Pitts assumed the 
principalship of Lakeside Elementary 
School in Henrico County on July 1. 
Last year he served as a visiting teach- 
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“Our Print Letters and How We Make Them” 
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er in Henrico County. During 1954- 
56 he was associate professor of Phys- 
ical Education and varsity basketball 
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“Our ABC’s and How We Improve Them” 


With these two new books it’s remarkably easy to help your students quickly 
improve their handwriting. Each shows, step by step, the correct and easy way 


to form both letters and numbers. 


And each letter of the alphabet is clearly 


illustrated and charted for ready reference and constant improvement. 


Self-instruction and self-analysis are combined with the correct visualization of 
each letter to achieve better writing. And ample space is provided to make 


and score your own or pupils’ efforts. 


SEND TODAY for these helpful new books. 


Each has 64 pages and cover. 


Size 6% x8. Three copies, $1.00 each, postpaid; single copy $1.25 each, 


postpaid. 


THE GEE ftir COMPANY 


Dept. V, 612 N. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio 
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first experience was in Hanover County 
as teacher and assistant principal at 
Washington-Henry High School, El- 
lerson, in 1950-52, and the next year 
he became principal of Henry Clay 
Elementary at Ashland. Mr, Pitts re- 
ceived his BS degree from the Univer- 
sity of Richmond in 1949 and his MA 
degree from the College of William 
and Mary in 1950. He is doing grad- 
uate study at the University of Vir- 
ginia toward his M.Ed. degree. 

Dixie Moore is the new principal 
at Meadowbrook Elementary School, 
Norfolk. He has been a teacher of so- 
cial studies, physical education and 
coach at Granby High School, having 
joined the Norfolk City School System 
in 1948. He began his teaching career 
at Capeville High School in Northamp- 
ton County and then went to Prince 
Edward County where he was prin- 
cipal of Darlington Heights High 
School and Hamilton High School. 
After service in the U.S. Navy, he re- 
turned to teaching and coaching at 
Chase City High School in Mecklen- 
burg County. Mr. Moore graduated 
from the College of William and Mary 
in 1936 and is completing require- 
ments for a Master’s degree in Educa- 
tion. 

Daniel Lane has been appointed 
principal of Norfolk Highlands Ele- 
mentary School in Norfolk County. 
He joined the Norfolk County staff 
in 1956 where he has served as mathe- 
matics instructor, coordinator of guid- 
ance, and assistant principal of Deep 
Creek High School. Before coming to 
Virginia, Mr. Lane was connected with 
the North Carolina schools as a teacher 
in Granite Quarry High School in 
Salisbury and principal of Whitakers 
High and Elementary School. He 
graduated from Sunshine High School, 
Bostic, N. C., and received his BS de- 
gree from Wake Forest College in 
1948. Mr. Lane has a Master’s degree 
from George Peabody College. 

Mrs. Vera K. Louden becomes 
the first principal of the new Belle 
Willard School in Fairfax County, de- 
signed especially for work with handi- 
capped children. Mrs. Louden has 
taught special education classes in this 
county for the past three years and be- 
fore that she worked in the school for 
handicapped children at Falls Church 
for two years and has had an additional 
year of experience in the Wallingford 
Private School. Mrs. Louden holds the 
Bachelor of Science degree from the 
New Jersey College for Women and 
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has done graduate work at American 
University and the University of Vir- 
ginia Extension in Arlington. 


Paul C. Kelley is the new prin- 
cipal at Devonshire Elementary School 
in Fairfax County. Before coming to 
Fairfax County where he has taught 
for the past four years, he was a teach- 
er at Marshall in Fauquier County and 
at the Lewis Hotel Training School. 
Mr. Kelley holds a Bachelor’s degree 
from Syracuse University and has con- 
tinued his education in the USAFI. 


Biology in Life 


Continued from page 21) 


usual outside project. He assem- 
bled and mounted the skeleton of 
a dog. 

It wasn't just any dog, and it 
wasn’t an easy job for anyone to 
undertake. When his father’s fa- 
vorite bird dog was found dead 
not far from their home, Ray de- 
cided he would attempt to mount 
the skeleton for his project. His 
parents at first objected for senti- 
mental reasons, but finally gave 
their consent with reservations. 

Ray obtained information on 
how best to remove the partly de- 
composed flesh from the bones. He 
boiled the body in a large tub for 
a long period of time, then got out 
the bones, which had separated, 
one by one, and cleaned and 
bleached them. He then had to 
identify each bone and reassemble 
the skeleton. Using coat hanger 
wire and other available aids for 
bracing and mounting the skeleton, 
he put it together and varnished it. 
Ray’s excellent work is now one of 
the exhibits in the biology lab at 
William Campbell High School. 





Tote Tray Cabinet provides orderly 
and safe storage, and availability for 
day to day use, of individual tote trays 
that may be used with the All-Purpose 
table. Doors are equipped with locks. 
Additional general storage space is 
available on top and bottom shelves. 
Tote trays made of plastic, 934” long, 
1334,” wide, and 4%” high. Cabinet 
is 47” long, 22” wide, and 84” high. 
(Metalab Equipment Company, Hicks- 
ville, Long Island, New York) 
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Edwin W. Chittum 


Wins Service Award 


Edwin W. Chittum, Superintend- 
ent of Norfolk County Schools, was 
awarded the Phi Delta Kappa Dis- 
tinguished Service Award for 1957. 
Dr. Ralph Cherry, Dean of the School 
of Education, University of Virginia, 
made the award at the 1957 Annual 
Phi Delta Kappa banquet in Char- 
lottesville. 

This award is made annually to an 
outstanding leader in public education. 
Since becoming superintendent of 
Norfolk County Schools in 1949, Mr. 
Chittum has provided the leadership 
needed to construct six new high 
schools, nine new elementary schocls, 
and thirteen major additions to exist- 
ing schools. The total cost of the 
building program has exceeded twenty- 
five million dollars. 

In addition to the tremendous build- 
ing program completed under Mr. 
Chittum’s supervision, teachers’ sal- 
aries have been increased. The maxi- 
mum salary has been raised from 
$2,700 to $4,700, and the minimum 
salary from $2,000 to $3,000. 

Mr. Chittum also has provided the 
leadership necessary for the improve- 
ment of the curricula in the Norfolk 
County Schools. Requests for curricu- 
lum materials, during his superintend- 
ency, have been received from many 
school systems throughout the nation. 
Moreover, Norfolk County has de- 
veloped an in-service training pro- 
gram which has been recognized as 
one of the most outstanding in the 
Southeast. During the past school 
term, several superintendents from 
both within and without the State 
have visited Norfolk County to ob- 
serve many facets of the instructional 
program. 

Mr. Chittum began his professional 
career as an elementary teacher in 
Rockbridge County in 1933. The fol- 





SUMMER STUDY in 


SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Earn professional advancement with one of 
our summer travel projects in the fields of 
Education, History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, most 
of these travel courses are planned to satisfy 
“in-service” credit requirements. Total cost, 
$495 up, New York back to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


250 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 




















Edwin W. Chittum 


lowing three years he was teacher and 
coach in Fishersville High School. In 
1936 he was appointed principal of 
Middlebrook High School, and held 
a similar position at New Hope for 
three years. He left Augusta County 
in 1944 to become a high school super- 
visor for the Norfolk County Schools; 
and the next year he was appointed 
principal of Norview High School, 
where he served for four years preced- 
ing his appointment as superintendent 
of Norfolk County Schools. 

Mr. Chittum is a leader in the civic 
Tide- 
water area as well as in the field of 
education. He has been superintendent 
of the church school at his Methodist 
church for eight years, and a teacher 
of the Men’s Bible Class. He is a 
Mason, a Shriner, and a Rotarian. He 
is a past president of the Norfolk 
County Education 
chairman of the Audit Committee for 
the American Association of School 
Administrators; has served as director 
of the Southern Bank of Norfolk, The 
Bank of Cradock, and Norview Bank. 
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100 PAGES crammed full of “hard-to-get” items you use 
every day. It's America's leading catalog in Leathercraft, sup- 
plies and accessories. 

@ HUNDREDS OF U-DO-IT LEATHERCRAFT KITS of easy- 
to-make Belts, Billfolds, Moccasins, Sandals and Shoes, Hand- 
bags, Gun Holsters, Saddles, and accessories. 

@ LEATHER of all kinds for making your own garments at prices 
surprisingly low! 

@ THOUSANDS OF LOW-COST SUPPLIES: Lacing, zippers, 
pearl snaps, awls, needles, fasteners, dyes, bleach, tools and 
dozens of wonderful instruction books. 

75 STORES— 

@ WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG. NATIONWIDE 


TANDY LEATHER CO. Since (1919) 
P. O. BOX 791 —AK 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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W. L. Cooper, Jr. C. DeBusk 


Assistant Principals 


William L. Cooper, Jr. was ap- 
pointed to the administrative position 
of assistant principal at Norview 
Junior High School, Norfolk, in June 
of this year. Since 1939 he has been 
a teacher in the Norfolk City schools, 
with the exception of service in the 
U.S. Navy (1942-46) and one year 
following his military release with the 
Citizens Rapid Transit Company of 
Newport News, His teaching in Nor- 
folk was at the Granby High School 
until 1956 when he became head of the 
Language Department at Northside 
Junior High School. Before coming to 
Norfolk, he taught at Scottsburg Agri- 
cultural High School. Mr. Cooper has 
an AB degree from Elon College 
(1936) and received his MA degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, (1952) where he has done 30 
hours work beyond the Master’s. 

Clinton E. DeBusk has advanced 
to assistant principal for instruction 
at Fairfax High School, where he was 
formerly a teacher. 

George M. Gibbs is now assistant 
principal at Groveton High Schocl in 
Fairfax County. He was previously a 
teacher at this school. 

Robert Maidment has been named 
assistant principal of Deep Creek High 
School in Norfolk County. For the 
past three years he has been principal 
of Hickory Elementary School in this 
county. He received his Bachelcr’s 
degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1950 and a Master of Edu- 
cation degree from the same institution 
in 1953. He also has completed resi- 
dence requirements for the Doctorate 
of Education degree, and in addition he 
has attended Rutgers University and 
the College of William and Mary. 

James H. McFarland moves into 
the position of assistant principal at 
Herndon High School in Fairfax 
County where he formerly was a 
teacher. 
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G. M. Gibbs Robert Maidment 


William H. Norton, Jr. has been 
appointed assistant principal at Mar- 
tinsville High School, where he has 
been a teacher for the past two years. 
A graduate of George Washington 
High School in Alexandria, Mr. Nor- 
ton holds a BA degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 





College Post 

Allene Archer has been appointed 
Professor of Mathematics and the 
Teaching of Mathematics at Maryland 
State Teachers College, Towson, Md. 
She formerly headed the Mathematics 
Department at Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond, where she taught 
for the past 15 years. Miss Archer was 
one of 60 outstanding high school edu- 
cators selected to attend the Merit 
Fellowship seminar at Cornell Univer- 


J. H. McFarland 





W. H. Norton, Jr. 


sity last summer and this summer she 
attended Columbia University. She has 
an AB degree from Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, and a 
M.Ed. degree from the University of 
Virginia. Miss Archer is a former 
president of the Mathematics Section 
of the VEA and was instrumental in 
organizing the Elementary Mathemat- 
ics Section which was recently granted 
sectional status. 





Journal Index 
Copies of a complete index of 
Volume L of the Virginia Journal of 
Education, listing articles, names and 
events in each issue—September 1956 
through May 1957—are available for 
the asking. Address your requests for 
the index to Miss Phyllis G. Brown, 
Assistant Editor, 116 South Third 
Street, Richmond 16, Virginia. 





NEW HEAD OF VIRGINIA ART ALLIANCE—Helen Rose (center) now 
heads two statewide art groups. She is president of the VEA Art Department and 
was recently elected president of the Virginia Art Alliance. Miss Rose is super- 
visor of art for the Richmond City Schools. Here she is shown with Dr. Mary F. 
Williams (left), head of the department of art at Randolph-Macon Women’s 
College, retiring president of the Art Alliance and Mrs. John Garland Pollard, 
(right) one of the founders of the Alliance, who recently retired as associate 
director of the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Constitution Revisions 
Proposed for Department 
of Special Education 








































On’ July 29, 1957, the Committee 
for Revision of the Constitution of the 
Department of Special Education of 
the V.E.A. met at Lynchburg Training 
School, Colony, Virginia, and made the 
following recommendations to be pre- 
sented to the Department for action at 


the October meeting: 





4 1. That Article III, Page II, have 
t the phrase added after VEA: “by 
% the payment of annual dues of 
- one dollar.” 
a 2. That the word “section” be 
yf changed to “department” wher- 
or ever it appears in the Constitu- 
n tion. 
n 3. Article VI, Section 1—‘‘The 
be President” be substituted for 
d “he”. Section 2—‘The Vice- 


President” be substituted for 
“he”. Section 3—The second 


sentence be changed to read: ° / 
f “He shall receive and disburse, dd 1) 
f upon authorization of the presi- / CG ie eC 


d dent all funds of the Depart- 


6 ment.” 


, t 
r 4. That Article II of the By-Laws, 
r Section 5, page IV, be changed YO U/ COM / ft) ho M Gg ? 
: to read: ‘““The Nominating Com- . 
d mittee shall present one name for 
each office to be filled at the an- 


) “cc ” : , ; > 
aiid: esting ‘The tot som Wien you’re “on the road,” you ¢éan still keep in touch 


tence of this section is to be de- with the folks back home. Nothing’s more welcome than the 
; leted. sound of your voice when-you’re away. It lets the whole family 
5. That a Section 6 be added to know you care. (And you get a kick out of talking to them, too!) 
H Article II, as follows: ‘All com- 
: mittee chairmen shall provide 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 


i two written copies of their re- 
of Virginia 


ports at the annual meeting to be 





filed with the Secretary of the 
Department.” 

6. That Article VI, page V—‘and 

i as amended October, 1957”, be 


added. 





That the Constitution be edited 
i for correct form, capitalization, An ideal way for your school groups to make money. 
: underscoring names of publica- 
4 tions, etc., before reprinting. THE CARD SHOP. INC, 
; CONSTITUTION REVISION 
COMMITTEE 

S. Roy Bryant, Chairman 


C. Jackson HOLT 
CHARLEs O. WiLLs We specialize in assisting organizations in making money for worth- 


while projects through the sale of Christmas and Everyday cards. 
You make $50.00 by selling 100 $1.00 boxes. Write for free catalogue 
and information. Selections sent on approval. 


315 WEST JONES STREET RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Detailed VEA Convention 


Program in October Issue 
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HOTEL WM. BYRD HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL : HOTEL RICHMOND 
Opposite Broad Street Station Fifth and Franklin Streets i Overlooking Capitol Square 
200 Reoms @ 200 Baths 500 Rooms @ 500 Baths : 300 Rooms @ 300 Baths 
Rates from $4.25 Rates from $5.00 HEEL Rates from $4.00 
Air-Conditioned Reems 2 Air-Conditioned Rooms Air-Conditioned Rooms 








S 


C pmansel otols NC. 


VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cor- 
dial welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine 
hotels. Good food, good service, convenient location, genuine hos- 


pitality are all here for you—and at moderate rates that spell real 





economy. Make these hotels your home away from home! 
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HOTEL KING CARTER 
Eighth and Broad Streets 








Ps omy ell si Old Point Comfort, Fort Monroe, Virginia Rates from 
300 Rooms « 300 Baths $5.00 
OPEN THE YEAR ‘ROUND 
Frre-ProoF GARAGE ACCOMODATIONS Proviven By ALL FIVE Horets shes 
and 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for 
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District Meetings 

District Date Location Place Hours 

\ October 11 Fredericksburg Mary Washington College Aud. 10:00-1:00 
B October 7 Warwick Warwick High School 9:00-1:00 
C October 4 Richmond Jefferson Hotel 9:00-3:30 

(Delegate Assembly) 

D March 8,’58 Petersburg Petersburg High School 9:00 A.M. 
E March 21,’58 Martinsville Martinsville High School 9:30-1:00 
F October 4 Amherst Amherst County High School _10:00-3:00 
G October 4 Harrisonburg Madison College Aud. 9:00-1:00 
H October 3 Alexandria Hammond High School 8:00 P.M. 
I October 4 Bristol Paramount Theater 10:00 A.M. 
| October 4 Charlottesville | Lane High School 9:00-1:00 
K September 27 Bluefield Bluefield High School 9:30 A.M. 
L October 11 Portsmouth Woodrow Wilson High School 9:30 A.M. 
M October 11 Blacksburg Burruss Hall, VPI 9:30-3:00 
N October 7 Winchester James Wood High School 9:00-3:00 
O October 19 Pennington Gap Pennington Gap High School 9:30-3:00 
P September 30 Roanoke Jefferson High School 9:00-1:30 


‘i Ai EE & 4 


EDUCATIONAL SEC RETARIES MEET STANDARDS. Professionally 
trained secretaries in Virginia schools will move the office work more efficiently. 
[hose meeting professional standards were presented certificates at their recent 
national convention by Mrs. Martha §S. Luck, (right) of Chicago, Ill., chairman 
of the Professional Standards Committee. Virginia secretaries awarded certificates, 
ibove from left, are May Joe Craig of Abingdon; Mrs. Edna Tilman of Richmond; 
ind Mrs. Beulah Tucker Jones of Richmond. 
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Bath County Honors Service. T. 
C. McSwain, District G president, pre- 
sents 25-year service pins to Warm 
Springs primary teacher, Mrs. Con- 
stance Thompson, left, and Bath Coun- 
ty general supervisor, Dr. Mae Kelly, 
right. Seated is Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, 
dean of women at Radford College, 
guest speaker for the spring dinner 
meeting of Bath County teachers held 
at Warm Springs. 

Dr. Moffett traced the human 
aspects of teaching in her message en- 
titled “Professional Tick Tock.” She 
described teaching as a profession that 
goes on and on and has a profound in- 
fluence upon every man, woman, and 
child in the world. She pointed out 
that too many teachers regard their 
profession as another job instead of 
“The Job.” 

Mrs. Doris Wilson, president of the 
Bath County Education Association, 
presided. 

Certificates for teaching more than 
25 years in Virginia were presented to 
Lucille Bonner of Valley Elementary 
School; Ada Haynes, Millboro Ele- 
mentary School; Mrs. Vina Shaver, 
Ashwood Elementary School; Mrs. 
Annie Lupton Hoover, Valley Ele- 
mentary School; Mrs. Una Waskey, 
Warm Springs Elementary School; and 
Edwin Will, superintendent of Bath 
County Schools. 

John Gazzola, Jr., Reporter 


NEA Appointment 

T. Preston Turner has been in- 
vited by Lyman V. Ginger, president 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, “to serve the united profession 
during the next three years as a mem- 
ber of the National Council on Teach- 
er Retirement.” Mr. Turner is assistant 
executive secretary of the VEA and 
has specialized in work on teacher re- 
tirement. 
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NORFOLK COUNTY CELEBRATES NEA CENTENNIAL. Birthday 
candles were lighted at the dinner meeting of the Norfolk County Education 
Association on April 4, 1957, at Churchland High School when the Centennial 
birthday of the National Education Association was observed. “A Century of 
Progress” was the theme narrated by Program Chairman Travis Turner of Great 
Bridge High School. Dinner arrangements were made by Evelyn Eley and Louise 
Clayton. Mrs. Mary L. Payne of Simonsdale Elementary School presided and 
H. C. Paxson, Jr., assistant superintendent of Norfolk County Schools, introduced 
the guests. Among the special guests were Superintendent E. W. Chittum and 
Mrs. Chittum; Charles Russell, vice-chairman of Norfolk County School Board, 
and Mrs. Russell; Senator Gordon Marsh and Mrs. Marsh; Delegate Charles C. 
Cross and Mrs. Cross; and Mrs. Sue Sawyer, clerk of the Norfolk County School 
Board. 

Pictured above are the new officers of the Norfolk County Education Associa- 
tion, left to right, Henry M. Carter, Jr. of Cradock High School, vice-president; 
Eleanor Mount of Churchland Elementary School, secretary; Mrs. Mary G. Coff- 
man of Moffett Elementary School, president; Mrs. Mary L. Payne, retiring presi- 
dent; Noble L. Moore of Cradock High School, treasurer; and Henry I. Willett, 
Jr., principal of Hodges Manor Elementary School, principals’ representative. 
Leaders not shown include Mrs. Nellie S$. Tatem, Great Bridge High School, high 
school representative; and Mrs. Edith G. Knight, Norfolk Highlands Elementary 


School, elementary representative. Mrs. Isabel Pruden, VEA Reporter 





PARTING GIFT. Sue F. Ayres, 
supervisor of elementary education in 
Prince William County since 1933, 
was honored at the spring meeting of 
Prince William County Education As- 
sociation. After 24 years of faithful 
service in Prince William, she is mov- 
ing to a new home in Williamsburg. 
Shown with Miss Ayres is R. C. Hay- 
don, former county superintendent of 
schools, now with Madison College, 
whom the Association invited to re- 
turn and participate in its farewell to 
Miss Ayres by making the presenta- 
tion of its parting gift. 





Buchanan Observes 
NEA Centennial 

Buchanan had one of its largest 
birthday parties when the Buchanan 
County Education Association cele- 
brated the centennial birthday of NEA 
on April 5 at Garden School. The cen- 
tennial theme, “An Educated People 
Moves Freedom Forward”, was carried 
out in all the decorations, together 
with ‘little red schoolhouses’ and dog- 
wood blossoms. 

Mrs. Obra Simpson, president of the 
association, lighted three candles on 
the three-tiered birthday cake and ex- 
plained their symbolism of the county, 
State, and national associations. Teach- 
ers responded with the reading of 
“Faith of American Teachers.” The 
cake-cutting ceremony was performed 
by Ernest Rains, past president; Mrs. 
Simpson, present; and George Roy 
Bird, future president of the associa- 
tion. 

Joseph B. Van Pelt, NEA State Di- 
rector, was the dinner speaker. Mr. 
Van Pelt, who is superintendent of 
Bristol schools and a past VEA presi- 
dent, was introduced by B. T. Quillen, 
principal of the host school. Superin- 
tendent Percy V. Dennis of the Buch- 
anan schools also spoke briefly. 

During the dinner meeting three 
teachers were presented with 25-year 
service pins—Mrs. Maude M. Wimmer, 
Mrs. Laura Harman, and Mrs. William 
Munsey. 

New officers elected are George Roy 
Bird, president, of Council High 
School, and Marian Dale, vice-presi- 
dent, of Grundy High School. 

Bonnie S. Ball, VEA Reporter 





Named Dean 

Dr. Stephen J. Turille, of Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, has been 
named Dean of the Commerce Divi- 
sion of Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Michigan. 

A graduate of Nebraska State Col- 
lege, Dr. Turille holds the MA degree 
from the University of Minnesota and 
the D.Ed. degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

He has been head of the Department 
of Business Education at Madison Col- 
lege for the past 13 years. Prior to 
that he was head of the Department of 
Business Education at Kansas State 
Teachers College. His more than 20 
years of teaching on high school, col- 
lege or university level includes teach- 
ing at Harvard and at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 
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The Workbooks Help Provide for Pupils’ Differences 


in ARITHMETIC WE NEED 


Buswell _ THE workbooks of this outstanding series for the Grades are rich in 
extra developmental work particularly useful to slower learners, and 
Brownell they abound in helpful ideas for pupils of below-average ability as well 
as for abler students. These Workbooks offer a wide range of activities 
Sauble which not only increase the pupil’s arithmetic skills but re-enforce and 


broaden his understanding. 

The presentation does not duplicate that in the textbooks, but follows 
along parallel lines. It contains many helpful summaries and exercises 
that drive home important points in the texts. 

Many of the exercises help the pupil to think through essential con- 
cepts once more. This permits the teacher to check the youngster’s 
understanding. The pages are large, with plenty of space to fill in 
answers. Illustrations in color aid learning. Other visual helps include 
illustrative examples, and skillful use of boldface type. The Workbooks 
also present an unusually comprehensive practice program. 


72 Fifth Avenue Please Ask for Descriptive Circular 311 


ee GINN AND COMPANY 














BENTON Teaching Aids for Grades 1-12 
20th Century Workbooks-Games-Puzzles 





















20th Century Workbooks have been widely used in schools Benton educational games and puzzles 
for more than 25 years. Here is a partial list of current Benton have proved to be completely successful 
20th Century Workbooks for elementary and high school. study helps. Our catalog describes and 
Fun With Words—Seatwork Books—Gr. 1-3 illustrates these and other teaching aids 
Sounds We Use—Phonics—Bks. 1, 2, 3—Gr. 1-3 available. 
Health Workbooks—tText Material incl_—Gr. 1-4 , 
Modern Mastery Drills in Arithmetic—Gr. 1-8 The Magic Teacher Puzzle-Plans—Read., 
Learning English Series—Very complete—Gr. 3-8 Arith., Phonics 
The Sound Way—Remedial Work for Any Grade The Magic Teacher Practice Patterns—Arithmetic 
Workbocks for American History—Jr. H.S. & H.S. The Games of Match-Me, Match-Word, Add-M . 
Workbook for Old World Background—Gr. 5 or 6 as es aes de Ade wea 
Workbook for World History—H.S. (with tests) ition—Builds Sums 
Workbock for Biology—H.S. (1957 copyright) The Games of Seor-O for Reading and Arithmetic 
Workbooks for Civies—Jr. H.S. and HS. Large Dissected Map of the United States— in ful! color 
Workbooks for English—Gr. 9, 10, 11 Months and Seasons Puzzles—Jig-saw style— instructive 
—— NN 
mer; SPECIAL DISCOUNT OFFER ' 
KAMERICAN In order that you may become better acquainted with | SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
HISTORY our publications, we are making, for a limited time, a | 
sctunetansean Special Discount Offer of 10% from list prices. Take ad- ! I understand that this coupon entitles me to 






vantage of this discount on your order—and then enjoy the 











many advantages of using these excellent Workbooks, Tests, | ; = belay Pee, oe cor SES 
and educational Games and Puzzles in your classes. | Publications. (Not good after January 1, 1958.) 
Simply place your name and address on the Special Offer 
Coupen at the right, attach it to your order for as many as : 
: ; . , “ WN idk pu habettescaddaxy 
. Bas" F you want of the publications listed in our current catalog, | “SS “ttt treet eee e eee eees 
ie — and deduct 10% from their cost. (Write for our free 1957- | 
t ———=- 58 catalog if you do not have one.) IONE MI EDN ocr cdvawss% encsecisicaueasen 
SERRE SERED 2 ee er ae aS AS Ae eee 
BENTON REVIEW PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
! 
FOWLER, IND. Shinai tutbp sa penid eonubswanesdiasebed deans 














Alleghany Education Association 


had a hilarious time at their Centen- 
nial celebration with a re-enactment 
of the readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic 
era of the Good Old Golden School 
Days at their annual banquet in Fer- 
rell’s Town Tavern, Clifton Forge. 
Equipped with the pot-bellied stove, 
school bell, water bucket and dinner 
pail, typical students including the de- 
mure little “Bessie Maes” and prankish 
over-sized boys, made up the class. The 
skit, arranged by Ruth Cvizic and 
Shirley Kellam, climaxed the dinner 
celebration of the NEA’s 100th an- 
niversary. President Bob Smooth was 
toastmaster for the occasion. 


A moment of solemnity marked the 
ceremonial lighting of the candles 
atop the three-tiered cake. Its founda- 
tion representing the local association, 
its middle layer the state and its top 
the national association, the cake was 
cut by Lillian Alexander, secretary of 
District P and principal of East Cov- 
ington School. She is shown above 
performing the ceremony. 


Richmond Leaders Freeze Cake. 


The League of Richmond Teachers ob- 
served the 100th anniversary of the 
National Education Association on 
April 4, joining other educators 
throughout the nation, but as their ob- 
servance included only the officers, 
they did not have the heart to cut a 
§0-pound cake presented them by a 
local department store. Instead, they 
decided to freeze it until May 22 when 
it will be shared with all the member- 
ship at a tea planned for that date. 
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NEA BIRTHDAY PARTIES were held by many local associations across the 


state and nation on April 4 to mark the Centennial Anniversary. 


Halifax Education Association leaders light the candles on their three-tiered 
cake, representing the local, State, and national education associations. From left 
are Mrs. Lois T. Jennings, candle lighter; Harry T. James, retiring president; Jane 
Blackwell, president-elect; and Mrs. Ruth E. Trice, candle lighter. Charles Hag- 
berg, assistant superintendent, Pittsylvania County Schools, was guest speaker at 
their birthday meeting held in the Halifax County High School. Retired teachers, 
future teachers, and school board members were recognized at this banquet. Of- 
ficers elected include Jane Blackwell, president; Udy C. Wood, vice-president; 
Mrs. Norma W. Stevens, secretary; and Willard S. Emory, treasurer. 


PTA HONOR 
—Mrs. Leslie 
Fox Keyser, 
supervisor of 
Elementary 
Education in 
Warren and 
Rappahannock 
Counties, has 
been honored 
with a Life 
Membership 
in the Virginia 
Congress of 
Parents and 
Teachers. 
Mrs. Keyser 
is shown re- 
ceiving the 
certificate pre- 
sented by E. 
Wilson Morri- 
son, principal 
of Front Royal 
Elementary 
School, at a 
meeting of the 
Front Royal 
Parent-T each- 
er Associa- 
tion, in recog- 
nition of her 
“noteworthy 
loyalty and high achievement in promoting the welfare of children and youth.” 
Throughout the years she has been active in PTA locally, within the region and 
statewide. Mrs. Keyser started her teaching career in 1909; 38 of her 48 years 
in the profession have been in the supervisory capacity, making her in point of 
service the senior supervisor in Virginia. 
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Margarette S. Miller, donor of 
the annual Bellamy award and secre- 
tary to Cradock High School prin- 
cipal, J. J. Booker, Jr. of Portsmouth, 
has been successful in establishing the 
identity of the author of the Pledge of 
years of 
endeavor. Through her investigation, 
biography and testimony, the Library 
verified that 
Francis Bellamy of Rome, N. Y. is the 
author of the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag. (The authorship controversy 
centered on Bellamy and James Baily 
Upham of Malden, Mass.) 

Each year Miss Miller gives a large 
American flag to a_ representative 
school in a different state. The six- 
teenth annual Bellamy award presen- 
tation will be made to the Will Rogers 
High School of Tulsa, Oklahoma, on 
October 11, Oklahoma to hold the 
honor for a fifty year period, as do all 
Bellamy Award schools. Virginia will 
be represented there by the Cradock 
High School of Norfolk County, with 
Marcy Wilkins, Cradock High student 
body president; Cora Mae Fitzgerald, 
Cradock High English Department and 
director of Forensics; and Miss Miller, 
school secretary, donor of the Bellamy 
Award and biographer of Francis Bel- 
lamy, participating in the ceremony. 


Allegiance, after twenty 


of Congress recently 











VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., 











RICHMOND, VA. 























CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 


Give Them a Chance 





SPECIAL OFFER: 
Two-Octave Symphonet with Music 
Desk Stand and Five Books of Music...$1.58 
HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. 9th St. 


($2.65 value) 
Dept. T Milwaukee. Wis. 
























State-Planters 


Bank of Commerce and Trusts 
Richmond and Hopewell, Va. 











Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 
DIAL 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND 19, “3 VIRGINIA 
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To insure understanding in arithmetic. . . 


THE ROW-PETERSON 
ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


1957 Copyright 


For Grades 1 and 2 





SOME OF THE MANY FEATURES OF THIS PROGRAM: 











— A special study of groups that develops understanding and 
meanings of numbers and their uses 


— Specially prepared number stories that motivate and enrich 
understanding 


— Abundant drill, practice, and maintenance activities 


— A logical and progressive development from making arrange- 
ments with objects (manipulation) to thinking arrangements 
without objects (generalizaticns) 


— A planned testing program that measures pupil progress 


— Teacher’s Editions for Primer, Book 1, and Book 2, with 
teacher’s material appearing opposite reproduction of pupil’s 
page in full size and color 





Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 




















wth BLUE HORSE 


You can help your class or school win in the big BLUE HORSE CONTEST! The 120 
classes or schools whose students send in the 120 largest numbers of BLUE HORSE 
TRADEMARKS will win one of these prizes or AN EQUIVALENT CASH AWARD! Start 
your classes saving right away! 

5S FIRST PRIZES! Big TV Sets or Choice of CASH. ...........2200005. $200 
10 SECOND PRIZES! Sets of Visual Aid Equipment or Choice of CASH. S100 
10 THIRD PRIZES! Playground Equipment or Choice of CASH.......... $sSo 
15 FOURTH PRIZES! Library Books or Band Equipment or Choice of CASH $25 
30 FIFTH PRIZES! Maps or Globes or Choice of CASH................ $15 
50 SIXTH PRIZES! Clocks or First Aid Kits for Schools 


FULL DETAILS ON EVERY BLUE HORSE WRAPPER! 
Montag Bros., Inc., Blue Horse, P. O. Box 26, Station E, Atlanta 7, Ga. 








It’s News to Us 











These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products whch 
we believe will be of interest to edu- 
cators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the 
editor. If unable to find these pro- 
ducts in your locality, your request to 
this magazine for further information 
will be forwarded to the manufacturer. 


Copper Motifs for enamelists and 
jewelry makers. A large assortment of 
die-struck, finely-detailed copper motifs 
which may be fired into enameled back- 
grounds or simply soldered onto copper 
jewelry or findings. These motifs may be 
treated by any of the many copper finish- 
ing techniques for use with matching or 
contrasting copper backgrounds. Included 
in the ornament styles are: a series of 
dogs; musical instruments; horses; sport 
symbols; oriental designs; stylized pat- 
terns. (The Copper Shop, 1812 E. 13th 
Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio) 


Ultra-Violet Master Science Lab, de- 
signed to illustrate the uses of ultra-violet 
in the fields of research, chemistry, mineral- 
ogy, art and theatrics is available for class- 
room use. Kit contains complete materials, 
including a Blak-Ray Lamp that plugs into 
an ordinary electrical outlet. Valuable 
specimens of uranium ore, zinc, magnesium 
and aluminum. Cost $24.95. (Black 
Light Corporation of America, San Ga- 
briel, California) 


Silver King Screen is constructed of 
especially planned material on which 
stereo color or conventional color slides 
and color motion picture film can be pro- 
jected with a high degree of sharpness. 
The screen is available in sizes 40 x 40 
and also 50x50. A molded stationary 
handle located a little rear of dead center 
allows the folded screen to tilt slightly 
upward when in carrying position, thus 
making for carrying ease. (Da-Lite Screen 
Co., 2723 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, 
Ill.) 


Atomic Education Equipment Kits 
designed for use in high school or college 
physics, chemistry, biology, or general 
science classes. They contain the basic 
measuring instruments plus all of the ac- 
cessories needed to perform a wide variety 
of atomic energy demonstrations and ex- 
periments. Kits include not only their in- 
dividual instruction books, but also the 
A.E.C. Experiment Manual. Outlined in 
a new catalog of Atomic Education Equip- 
ment, #102, published by the Nucleonic 
Corporation of America, 196 DeGraw 
Street, Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 


Air-Gly, with a new aerosol container, 
deodorizes and sanitizes room air, Un- 
pleasant odors are destroyed, leaving the 
air fresh and clean. At the same time Air- 
Gly reduces the danger of infection from 
air-borne bacteria. (Hysan Products Co., 
932 W. 38th Place, Chicago 9, Illinois) 
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Tomorrow’s Scientists is designed to 
bring to junior and senior high school 
students recent advances in the scientific 
fields, information concerning science activ- 
ties for students, career and guidance in- 
formation, student-written reports of 
projects which show a high level of 
chievement, and announcements of new 
ience books. Six issues per school year. 
ibscription rate is 50¢ for a minimum 
f five copies ($2.50) to any one address. 
National Science Teachers Association, 
201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 

a 


Letter Cut-Out Developed at the Guid- 
nce Center at the National College of 
jucation, this is a set of letters and units, 
lor-coded to distinguish vowel and con- 
nant sounds. It stimulates pupils’ in- 
erest in reading, spelling and development 
f vocabulary. Word building and word 
nalysis are encouraged through the use 
the set. A comprehensive Teacher's 
juide, a set of coded sticks for conducting 
ord games, a velour easel-mounted Ad- 
ere-O-Board, a set of storage folders and 
ibels make up the package along with the 
ie-cut letters. (Adhere-O-Learning Aids, 
Inc., P, O. Box 32, Wilmette, Illinois) 


E-Z Viewer is a completely new self- 
ontained Viewer for convenient preview- 
ng and reviewing filmstrips. It can be 
used on a desk, table, or held in the hand. 
[It occupies less desk area than a telephone. 
[The unique, two polished lens optical 
system provides clear, brilliant, sharp pic- 
tures. Single-frame filmstrips are enlarged 
three times for better viewing convenience 
und detailed study. A sturdy metal stand 
assures recommended 45° viewing angle. 
Retails at $14.95. (Society of Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 West Diversey 
arkway, Chicago 14, Illinois) 





Coloramic “Classmate” is a new 
line of chairs, tables and chair-desks 
that supplements the well-know “Uni- 
versal” and “Envoy” lines of the 
American Seating Company. Among 
the exclusive features are: self-level- 
ng, silicone-floating table and chair 
‘lides, which cushion and automatical- 
y adjust to uneven floors. Writing 
urfaces are of Amerix—a high-pres- 
ire-type plastic, which has largely re- 
laced wood because of its perman- 
ice. Single steel pedestal standards 
ith simple height adjustments in 1” 

crements on the tables afford maxi- 
um leg room, save classroom space 
1d reduce noise of shifting chairs 
hen getting in and out. Aluminum 
uff strips on the low-silhouette feet 
otect the enamel finish. 

The complete line comes in Diploma 
lue and Classday Coral, selected on 
e basis of preference tests conducted 
1 actual classrooms. (American Seat- 
g Company, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
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IMPORTANT REMINDER TO NEW TEACHERS 


In the great majority of Virginia school divisions, group 
‘Income Protection’ insurance plans, underwritten by 
Washington National, are sponsored by the local educa- 
tion association. If you are newly employed by one of 
those divisions this year, the following policy provision is 
of importance to you: 





Teachers becoming employed by the Board of Edu- 
cation after the effective date of this policy have 
sixty (60) days from date of becoming so employed 
within which to make application without evidence 
of insurability being required, provided they are 
actively on duty and regularly employed. If appli- 
cation is not so made within said sixty (60) day 
period, evidence of insurability satisfactory to the 
Company moy be required. 


In addition to the important privilege stated above, these 
plans offer many other advantages at low group rates; and, 
in most instances with the convenience of handling 
premium on a payroll deduction basis. For complete in- 
formation, ask your Association President, or write directly 
to us. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois 
503 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


& 
MERCHANTS 
National 


BANK 























Wenler Wonder Series 


Supplementary Readers for Grades | -3 


@ Large, Clear Type 

@ Controlled Vocabulary 

@ Variety of Subjects 

@ Colorful Illustrations 
Written and illustrated by Adda Mai 
Sharp, Epsie Young, and Elizabeth 


Rice, same author-artist team of the 
popular Woodland Frolics Series 





Write Dept. G-2 for free information 


COMPANY 


® Austin, Texas 





Publishers 


























Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

lly known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money bock guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY !4. N.J. 


Serving notional organizations for over 30 yeors 











SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 1 








MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs 
| teli you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-J, 7464 Clark Street, Chicago 26, Ii!. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All = wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS direc 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Attn. MR. KNOX 489 = AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








Did you know that school pictures 
have these uses? 
Geography 
Art Classes 
Let us help put vour school pictures to work. 
Write: Educational Service Bureau 


ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
East Weymouth, Massachusetts 





* 
School Gssomblics 
The leader of modern assemblies in the south 
ROBERT E. ROTH, Director 
Drawer 3387—Greensboro, N. C. 
The Complete 
Educational Entertainment Program Service 
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GLANCES AT NEW 


Golden Rule Series Three new volumes 
in the Golden Rule Series of character 
readers for elementary schools have just 
been published by the American Book 
Company of New York City. They were 
prepared under the direction of Dr. Ullin 
W. Leavell, senior author and professor 
of education at the University of Virginia, 
and are designed for use in the primary 
grades 

The new books follow the initial 
volumes in the series, which were pub- 
lished in 1955 for use in the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades. Like their predecessors, 
they use situation-type stories told in 
vocabularies appropriate to the pupil’s 
grade level to teach moral principles and 
rules of conduct. The new volumes are 
entitled ‘Open Windows,”’ ‘Open Doors”’ 
and ‘‘Open Roads,’ for grades 1, 2, and 3. 

Dr. Leavell, who heads the McGuffey 
Reading Clinic at the University of Vir- 
ginia, described the Golden Rule Series 
as requiring the child to think as he reads, 
to discuss and react to moral principles, 
and to apply them to his own behavior. 

List price on Open Windows, Grade 1, 
$1.71: Open Doors, Grade 2, $1.80; and 
Open Roads, Grade 3, $1.86. 


The Democratic Way to Better Schools, 
by O. C. Miller. Exposition Press, New 
York 16, N. Y. 210 pages. $3.50. 
Intended for parents, teachers, and 

school officials, this book calls attention 

to the need for reorganizing the school in 
order to attract and hold qualified persons 

as teachers. Written by a teacher, it is a 

study of what is wrong with schools and 

what to do about it. 


Your Children Want to Read, by Ruth 
Tooze. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
11, N. Y. 222 pages. $5.00. 

A positive treatment of the issues in- 
volved in the current controversy about 
children and reading. Current reading 
methods and materials are clearly evaluated 
in the children’s own words, and the roads 
to reading success are explained. 


Syrian Yankee, by Salom Rizk. Double- 
day &% Company, Inc., Garden City, 
N. Y. 317 pages. $2.50. 

This autobiography tells of the Ameri- 
canization of a Syrian orphan who came 
from a land of poverty and oppression to 
a land of opportunity and freedom. The 
author tells of his incredible experience in 
self-education and rise to the American 
lecture platform, which began under the 
auspices of the Reader’s Digest. 


Teaching Johnny to Read, by Rudolph 

Flesch. Gorssett 6 Dunlap, New York, 

N. Y. $1.50. 

For those parents and teachers who wish 
to teach the phonics method, this is a re- 
print of the more than 70 exercises con- 
tained in Why Johnny Can't Read. 





Sopa | 


Business English in Action, by 
Tressler and Maurice C. Lipman. 4 : 
Heath and Company, Boston, Mass. 
529 pages, illustrated. $3.80. 

This text grew out of actual classroom 
experience. Its section on ‘Business 
Speech’’ gives training in salesmanship, 
group speaking and voice culture, while 
the section on “Business Writing’’ treats 
all kinds of business letters and forms. 
Now in its second edition, its readability 
makes it adaptable to any high school 
program or in-service training. 


Solid Geometry, by Rolland R. Smith 
and James F. Ulrich. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
266 pages. 

Emphasis in this text is on learning 
through understanding, leadine students 
to a discovery of geometrical truths. 


NEA q 
The First 
Hundred Years 


The Building of the Teaching Profession 


- 


NEA: The First Hundred Years 


tells the story of what 100 years of 





the National Education Association 
has brought to today’s schools. Inter- 
woven in the history is the thread of 
progress. Within these 100 years 
thinking has changed from the assump- 
tion that anyone can teach school to 
the realization that America needs 
educated, technically-skilled, and care- 
fully selected teachers. Education has 
become a profession. It is the story 
of education in a period of rapid change 
in American life. Written by Edgar 
B. Wesley and published by Harper 
& Brothers, the book is available at 
$5.00 from the NEA, 1201—16th 


Street, Washington 5, D. C, 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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President’s Report 


Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Marion B. Folsom commended 
he President’s Committee on Edu- 
ition Beyond the High School upon 
ompletion of its Second Report to 
he President and announced immediate 
teps for a detailed study of the re- 
ort within the Department. 

Mr. Folsom appointed a special De- 
urtment Task Force, headed by 
iwwrence G, Derthick, U. S. Com- 
issioner of Education, to review the 
ymmittee’s findings and recommenda- 
ions. 

At the same time, the Secretary 
ged that the report be given care- 
il study by State and local education 
gencies, regional education organiza- 
and other 


ions, groups concerned 


ith higher education. 
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exciting “space tour’ projects 


New booklet, with recording of sound 
effects, meets today’s classroom need 
| for ideas and projects that fit in with 
| youths’ mounting interest in outer space. 


This booklet presents sPACE TOUR 
PROJECTS and TRIP TO THE MOON— 
complete with dramatic phonograph 
record of authentic rocket flight and 
other sounds. By Bruce Miller, Supt. 
Schools, Riverside, California. 


Students thrill over interplanetary 
| trip; sounds; spacemen interviews; 

research; and aids anyone can use 

regardless of science background. 


HORIZ 
new ONs 


This booklet gives a fresh, workable 
approach in reaching imaginative 
minds. Included is a source list of 
free and inexpensive material. Also, 
it gives you a reading guide. 
Chapters cover mood environment; 
visual aids; suggestions for dioramas, 
models; directions for making C/ass- 
room Space Ship, space clothing, 
helmets, oxygen kits, gas gun; etc. 
Your entire group can take part. 
Even Farewell Dinner to parents is 
suggested: invitations, speeches, food. 
It’s a big event—going to the Moon. 


To obtain booklet, described, SPACE FRONTIERS, UNLIMITED— complete 
with SOUND EFFECTS RECORD (standard size 45 RPM; unbreakable) write BRUCE MILLER, 
Box 369, Riverside, California. Send name, address and $1 postpaid. 
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The cool, lively flavor and pleasant, 
natural chewing of delicious 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum give you 
a little lift—and is never rich or filling. Try it. 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-wide 
We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
or PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location preferred. Write us stating your case. 


No obligation until acceptance of position. 


1950 LeVeque—LincolIn Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


N.A.T.A, 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 





“ADAM 


Vacancies Today—$340-$600 mo. 
Florida—Maryland—Virginia—New York 


TEACHERS AGENCY 1341 G St., N.W. + Washington 5, D. C. » Member NATA 
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Have YOU discovered— 


HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
by HERMAN and NINA SCHNEIDER 


Here is everything you have hoped to find in a science 
series—a maximum of science activities, spiral develop- 
ment of science topics, integration of science topics with 


other subjects, a balanced selection from all branches of Grade | 

science, content determined by the needs of children. Science for Work and Play 
Teachers Edition and a separate Teachers Guide for Grade 2 

each book. Science for Here and Now 
The teaching films (16mm, sound, in color or black and Grade 3 

white), made especially for this series by Churchill- Science Far and Near 
Wexler Film Productions have been judged ‘ ‘the best * Grade 4 


in their field.” 


We welcome your inquiry. 


D. C. #eath and Company 








1 
Representative: Richard H. Marsland Grade 6 
703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park Science for Today and 
Richmond 26, Virginia Tomorrow 


* State adopted 
for six years — 


Science in Your Life 


* Grade 5 
Science in Our World 











THE ASKING 


This is Your column. It contains 
offers of many educational materials 
not available in other magazines. 
Watch for it in each issue. Order items 
you can use before supplies are ex- 
hausted. For fastest response, write 
directly to the advertisers—or use the 


| Yours FOR 


he 


“space tour’’ projects for the class- 
room. Chapters include visual aids, 
suggestions for dioramas, models, di- 
rections for making classroom Space 
Ship, helmets. Cost of booklet and 
record $1.00. Send money with 
coupon. No C.O.D.'s. (Bruce Mil- 
ler) 

The Railroad Story — An illus- 
trated, 32-page booklet especially 
prepared for use in science and social 
studies. One free copy initially; 
classroom quantities on subsequent 
request. (Association of American 
Railroads) 


convenient coupon below. 3. Facets about writing short para- 
1. Booklet “Space Frontiers Unlimited graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett) 
With Classroom Trip to Moon”’, in 4. ‘“*Musiec For Every Child” folder 


cluding a five minute recording of 
authentic rocket flight, offers exciting 


gives full information on Harmony 
Band Instruments which makes it 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C. 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


circled. 





wv 


USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 
sired where more than one copy is available. 


gs: 2 ee OO ee 


ee eee eee 


Available in School 
year of 1957-58 only. 


3¢ is enclosed for each number 


ee ee i Vee 
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possible for children as early as the 
first grade to play three-part music 
from the first lesson on. (Handy 
Folio Music Company) 

Helpful Materials for Menstrual 

Education. Indicate quantities of 

booklets desired for each age level. 

a “You're a Young Lady Now”’ is an 

illustrated booklet for girls 9 to 12. 

5b ‘‘Very Personally Yours’’ is an il- 
lustrated booket for girls 12 and 
older. 
See ad in this issue for ordering free 
movie by Walt Disney Productions 
and other teaching aids. (Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Educational De- 
partment.) 

6. To help teach menstrual hygiene. 
Indicate quantities desired. 

a “Growing Up and Liking It’ 
a new edition of the booklet for 
young girls. 

6b ‘‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?’’ 
, an illustrated booklet for 
mothers. 
See ad in this issue for ordering movie 
on free loan and other teaching aids. 

8. Posture Posters set of 7—designed 
for use in the classroom to illustrate 
the principles of healthful posture. 
(American Seating Company) 

10. Brochure .on Summer Study in 
Europe in the fields of Education, 
History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
Languages, Journalism. Planned to 
satisfy ‘‘in-service’’ credit require- 
ments. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad) 
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What ? ? 
DO THE HORACE MANN INSURANCE 
COMPANIES OFFER TEACHERS? 


This is a common question as the 
Companies become better known. 


1. Some teachers have saved as much as $50.00 per year on their Auto 
Insurance. 


2. Teachers get Accident and Sickness policies designed for them at un- 
usually low rates; even Major Medical coverage now. 


3. Teachers can get life policies especially suited to their needs and pocket 
books. 


4. Ask about the new Profit Sharing Plan. 


5. Did you know that teachers carrying Horace Mann Group Hospital or 
Income Protection and Surgical coverage may continue on after retire- 
ment with unusually good rates. The cost varies from $11.50 to $17.50 
semiannually depending on the plan you carry. If you retire (or know 
someone who will) and carry our group coverage, please contact us. 


6. Horace Mann sells only to teachers. Since you are a preferred risk you 
get preferred rates. 


7. Horace Mann Insurance companies were adopted by the VEA over 6 


years ago and have the only plans recommended, sponsored or endorsed 
by the Virginia Education Association. 


For further information see: 


Your local representative. Write, wire or call: 


orace 
Mann, 


M. D. PHILLIPS, State Manager 
Field Representatives: Telephone 2-6270 


HARVEY H. HOBGOOD 
HARRY D. JENNINGS 
ROBERT F. MOONEYHAN 


SPONSORED BY THE VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 


116 South Third St. RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 















































CHARLOTTESVILLE 


Now, we are three... 


mpffering you, the teachers of Virginia... 
three great stores for your greater shopping 
leasure and convenience. Our Roanoke 
store on September 4, joins with our 
ichmond and Charlottesville stores, to give 
you three great stores distinctly Virginian 


‘in appearance, atmosphere and service. 


THE Shopping Center 

















